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For the Companion. 


PHYLLIS. 


«But I don’t see how Phyllis can take the parts | 
of Paris and Menelaus both,’’ sighed Theophilus, | 
in a vexed way. ‘‘What if they do come on the 
stage at different times? She will be sure to mix 
them up and spoil the whole thing.” 

“Of course she will,’’ cried Tim White, with 
indignant scorn. ‘‘ Why, Paris and Menelaus | 
hated each other, and Phyllis Graham never 
could act as if she hated herself. Look at the 
part she’s given me, too! It’s no fun to be | 
Hector. The only decent place is where he’s | 
dragged across the stage by his heels, and that | 
doesn’t come in but once.”’ | 

Bob Graham sighed and said nothing. He was 
not very well pleased with his role of Minerva, 
but twelve years’ experience with his sister Phyllis 
had taught him the uselessness of 
opposition. 

“Well, anyway,” said Reg Dex- 
ter, cheerfully, turning over the 





‘“‘“Nice weather for base-ball,’’ Reg suggested. 
“Do you like ball ?”’ 

‘“TI—used to—but I haven’t played much this 
summer. I—hayen’t been very strong.’’ Dan 
looked down and his face flushed. 

There was another long silence. Bob glanced 
at Dan’s neat gray suit, and half-consciously 
brushed some of the dust from his own clothes. 
Theophilus stared solemnly. 

‘Perhaps I had better go to my room,”’ Dan 
suggested, looking at Bob. ‘Aunt Phyllis told 


me to go up-stairs after I had seen you all. I’m 
pretty tired,”’ he added, apologetically. 
“All right,” said Bob, much relieved. ‘We'll 


go back to the barn then. 
a play, you know, the ‘Siege of Troy.’ Phyl 
wrote it. 
noon at four. If you feel like it you had better 
come out and see it,’ he added, in spite of sundry 
warning kicks from his sister. 


We are going to have | 


The first dress rehearsal is this after- | 


pair of muslin window curtains, which hung in 
starched folds from his shoulders barely to the 
tops of his stout, dusty shoes. 

Phyllis’s pins and patience must have given out 
when she came to ’Ophilus, for he was literally 
wound in a sheet. His left arm hung helplessly 
at his side, while the right encircled a large, gray 
rooster, upon whose tail was tied a bunch of 
peacock-feathers. The rooster was giving expres- 
sion to his injured feelings by loud cackling. 

Dan stamped and clapped his applause. 

“Start in, Bob, and don’t grin in that silly way. 
Nobody will ever think that you are Minerva, 

| you look so foolish,” cried Phyllis, peeping from 
behind the sheet at the back of the “‘stage.” 

| Bob looked down at his feet and twisted his 
spear in an embarrassed way. 

| “There!’’ said Phyllis, vehemently, ‘he’s gone 
| and forgotten his partagain. Now, Bob Graham, 
| if you don’t remember it the next time, we sha’n’t 








pages of a much soiled manu- 
script, “it’s a mighty good play. 
None of the rest of us could have 
written anything half as fine. You 
can see all the way through that—”’ 

“Here she comes now,” reported 
Bob, who from his perch in the apple- 
tree commanded a view of the house. 
“Something has gone wrong, I’m 
sure. Hullo, Phyl, what's up now ?” 
he asked, as his sister, flushed and 
breathless, joined the group of boys 
under the tree. 

Her brown eyes were shining, and 
a deep, angry color reddened her 
tanned cheek. 

“If you are talking about the 
play,’’ she panted, ‘“‘you needn't. 
There is no use going on with it; 
there is no use going on with any- 
thing!”’ “ 

“Cracky!’’ exclaimed Bob, 
scrambling down from the tree 
in excitement. ‘‘Why not? 
Won't papa let us have the 
barn ?”’ 

“TI knew he wouldn’t from 
the first,”’ sighed Theophilus, 
with a dismal shake of his 
head. 

“You needn’t look so wise, 
*Ophilus, for you’re wrong. 
Papa will let us have the 
barn, but Cousin Dan Gar- 
dener is coming to spend the 
whole summer with us! He’ll 
be here next Friday ; mamma 
read the letter to me.” 

‘“‘Well, what’s that got to do with it?” said 
Reg, in a relieved tone. “One boy more will 
only make it jollier, if he has any fun in him.” 

‘But that’s it—he hasn’t!’’ cried Phyllis, 
impatiently. ‘The house will have to be quiet 
every afternoon so that he can go to sleep. 
Everything has to be done to suit him. Invalid, 
they call him; but if you’d heard Aunt Gardener’s 
letter, you would know what a baby he must be. 
He’ll spoil all our fun for the whole summer !”’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ cried Tim White, kicking the trunk of 
the old apple-tree emphatically, ‘it doesn’t make 
any difference. Of course we shall have the play. 
You’re just talking. You can bring Dan to the 
rehearsals. That will amuse him.” 

Notwithstanding the fear about Cousin Dan, 
the children were busy all that week getting ready 
for their play, the “Siege of Troy.’’ The barn 
had to be swept and the stage built. 

They were hard at work Friday afternoon, and 
were not thinking of the expected guest at all 
when Mrs. Graham sent out word that Dan had 
arrived, and that they were to go into the house 
and see him. 

“Oh, bother!’’ snapped Phyllis, giving a vicious 
stroke with her broom. ‘You'll see; it’s going 
to be this way right along. He will break into 
everything.” 

**I suppose we'd better go in,’ suggested 
*Ophilus, deliberately. ‘‘Might as well see what 
he’s like.” 

The new cousin was sitting in an easy chair 
alone in the cool library, and rose slowly when 
the children entered. Even Phyllis acknowledged 
that he was handsome, but his face was pale and 
thin, and his gray eyes looked unnaturally large. 





There was an awkward introduction of the 
little party, and after it was over Bob remarked | 
to the new-comer, ‘‘Nice weather, aint it?’’ 
“Very,” said Cousin Dan. 






















Phyllis glared at him. “A girl’s part—who 
wants to take a girl’s part ?”’ 

“Bob and those two other fellows are taking 
girls’ parts.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference; they know 
they’re not girls, so it doesn’t matter.’’ 

“Who is going to be Helen of Troy ?”* 

“Nobody,” said Tim, indignantly. “The part 
is all written, and there is nobody to take it. 
Phyl ought to be Helen herself, and not one of 
the heroes. You wouldn’t give in to her, would 
you?” 

*“ Yes,"’ said Dan, 
embarrassed, ‘I think I should.’’ 

‘Why?’ said Tim, staring at him in amaze- 
ment. 

‘““Well—because she is a girl.’ 

Phyllis caught her breath. This was not the 
first time since Dan’s arrival that he had reminded 
her of that unpleasant fact. 

“T’ll not be given in to because I’m 
a girl,’ she declared. “Tim can take 
those parts, and I’llbe Helen. Nobody 
wants your advice, anyway.” 


slowly, looking a little 


“That's so. Nobody does,”’ assented 
Tim, scowling. ‘You needn't think you 
can teach me manners, either.” 

From that moment Phyllis and Tim 
detested Dan cordially. Theophilus was 
Bob and Reg too busy 
about the stage to trouble 
themsel ves him. They 
were persuaded, however, by their lead- 
ers, to assist in divers practical jokes 
at his expense, and the first ten days 
of his visit were anything but pleasant. 

He took their jokes good-humoredly 
for a while, but finally gave it up, and 
decided sorrowfully that they must all 
dislike him. Dan was a sociable boy, 
and it was hard for him to keep aloof, 
but after being called a baby and a 


too lazy, and 
scenery, 


much about 





The Rehearsal. 


“Oh, I should like to come very much,” said 
Dan. 

A large beam divided the upper part of the 
barn in halves, and on this beam was tacked the 
cambric curtain, which little Billy Wilkins, eight 
years old, who was perched on the beam, pulled 
up or down as directed. 

When Dan arrived at four o’clock, he pushed a 
wheelbarrow into the open space, and sitting 
down in it, waited for the curtain to rise. 

At a signal from Phyllis, the small boy aloft 
began to draw up the curtain, but his short arms 
were incapabie of holding more than ten yards of 
cambric. Down the whole thing fell, therefore, 
just as three goddesses were being slowly dis- 
closed to view. 

Dan sprang to his feet; he thought little Billy 
Wilkins had fallen, but looking up, saw him still 
sitting there, like a monkey, a broad smile on his 
face. 

“Tt fell down!’’ Billy called out, in a squeaky 
little voice. 

Dan laughed. Billy began to haul up the 
curtain again, but down it tumbled as before. 

“It’s a regular drop-curtain,’’ said Dan, with a 
laugh. 

“Don’t try to hold it, stupid,’’ called Phyllis, 
impatiently. ‘Pile it up on the beam, and then 
sit on it.” 

This suggestion proved a valuable one. The 
curtain stayed up this time, and Dan was almost 
overcome with laughter at the sight of the three 
goddesses posing on the stage before him. 

Bob, as Minerva, was draped in bright red 
calico. 


cropped head, and carried a long spear made of a 
rake-handle with a trowel-blade fastened at its 
end. 

Reg Dexter was Venus—a Venus with a snub 
nose and freckles. 


His costume consisted of a 





He wore a paper helmet on his closely- | 


let you be in the play at all! ‘From Olympus,’ 
it begins.”’ 

“<From Olympus’—er—‘From Olympus, the 
far-famed home of the gods, come we to have our 
beauty judged by one shepherd lad named Paris. 
In me behold Minerva, of all the goddesses the 
fairest and the wisest,’’’ recited Bob in one 
breath, his gaze riveted for inspiration on the 
hay-cutter. 

“<*By calling thyself the fairest, thou hast 
shown thyself that thou art not the wisest, for all 
Olympus bows before Juno’s beautiful face,’’ 


drawled ’Ophilus, in a dreary monotone, his eyes | 


fixed on the struggling rooster. 

Reg took a stride forward, bent his head ina 
listening attitude, and said in a piercing voice : 
“But hark! List to the sweet strains drawn from a 


silv ute. 
Behold the shepherd lad doth come who bears the 
golden fruit!” 


A loud and distinct quarrel was now going on 
behind the scenes, every word of which could be 
heard by Dan. 

“Oh, bother !’’ said Bob, ina discouraged voice, 
“Phyl and Tim are fighting about the part again.”’ 

“For pity’s sake,”’ called Reg, ‘“‘come in, one 
of you, can’t you? I can’t stand here pointing 
at nothing for an hour.”’ 

‘‘And I can’t hold this peacock with one hand 
much longer,’’ added ’Ophilus, dismally. 

Thus urged, Phyllis and Tim appeared on the 
stage, very warm and very much excited, and 
appealed eagerly to the goddesses. 

‘Has he any right to take my part from me ?’’ 

“‘Isn’t she a pig to want to be the ¢wo heroes ?”’ 

“IT wrote the play!” 

“T don’t care if you did; that’s no reason why 
you should act the whole thing alone!” 

“Why doesn’t Phyllis take a girl’s part?’ 
asked Dan, who had been politely trying to 
suppress his laughter. 


coward because he refused to walk on 
the ridge-pole of the barn and join in 
the dangerous game of “Follow my 
Leader,’’ he withdrew from them almost 
altogether. 

Mrs. Graham noticed his loneliness, 
and one day told Phyllis that he must 
take a part in the play. 

“An easy part, Phyllis, dear,”’ she 
said, “for you know your cousin isn’t 
very strong, poor boy!" 

After a spirited discussion, the chil- 
dren reluctantly agreed to offer Dan the 
part of Paris; and Dan, who was thor- 
oughly disposed to do what was wanted 
of him, accepted. 

He “made up’ very well. His cos- 
tume was not ready until the afternoon 
when the play was to be given; but 
when he came into the barn, dressed 

in a silver and blue tunic which his mother 
had made for the occasion, Bob could not help 
| exclaiming : ‘My goodness! What astunner you 
are !”’ 

The play began at last. As many as fifteen 
people were seated in chairs on the neatly-swept 
barn-floor. Billy Wilkins managed the curtain 
admirably, and everything went well until the 
| end of the third act. 

But then there was consternation on the stage. 
*Ophilus’s father had kindly volunteered to make 
a splendid Wall of Troy out of some thin boards 
and some wall-paper, and the company had de- 
pended upon him for this necessary part of their 
scenery. When the “wall’’ arrived, just in time 
| for the scene, it was found to be twelve feet bigh! 
This was appalling. Nothing could be seen of 

Paris and Helen as they stood behind it on a high 
|table. Reg brought two chairs and a board, 
which were put on the table, but it still fell three 
| feet short of the required height. Phyllis and 
| Dan dismounted. 

‘“‘Take away those chairs, and get a lot of those 
soap-boxes in the shed, and pile them up till 
they’re tall enough; then put the board across,” 
Phyllis whispered. ‘‘We can get up to it witha 
step-ladder.”’ 
| «See here, Phyllis, that’s not safe,” said Dan 
| when this had been done. “It won't hold us.” 

Phyllis climbed the ladder and stepped upon the 
top board without answering. 

“Stay down, then, ‘fraid-cat,’ and spoil the 
| Play if you don’t dare come up,”’ she retorted, 
| steadying herself with one hand on the wavering 
‘wall.”’ 
| 
| 


Dan grew red, hesitated a moment, then climbed 
| the ladder and took his place beside her. 

Bob dragged away the steps, the curtain went 
| up, and the fourth scene opened with a conversa- 
| tion between Helen and Paris. 
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‘ ‘Methinks there is scarce a doubt, fair Paris,’ ”’ | 
began Phyllis, ‘‘ ‘that yonder horse the Greeks 
have by mistake left, to be our prey.” 

‘«*Nay, Helen, I fear the treacherous’—Don’'t 
move around so much, Phyllis !—‘the treacherous 
foe is up to some dodge.’ Can’t you see how it 
is shaking? Keep still!” 

‘Nonsense, it’s firm enough. ‘’Twould be a 
clever artifice to play if—’ Oh, it’s going down; 
what shall wedo? We shall be killed! Oh! oh!” | 

She grasped Dan by the shoulders, and trembled | 
violently. The structure of boards and boxes 
was certainly falling. 

The audience thought it was a part of the play, 
and clapped in appreciation of Phyllis’s good | 
acting. Dan cast a hasty glance at the floor 
below. The boxes swayed. 

“Don’t be frightened, Phyllis,’’ he said, gently. | 
“Jt will hold your weight all right, if you don’t | 
move—and I will jump.” 

He leaped from the side, and fell heavily to the 
hard floor. The little white figure stood trembling | 
on the tottering framework; the little blue figure | | ¢ 
lay motionless on the stage below. | 


“The doctor is going,’’ said Bob, nervously, 
peering through the leaves of the apple-tree the 
next day. 

“IT wonder—what he said,’’ whispered Reg. 

‘“‘Why don’t you go to the house and find out, 
Bob ?”’ inquired Tim White. 

“T don’t dare,’’ Bob answered, brokenly. 
you, Phyl?” 

Phyllis’s face grew very pale, and she put her 
hand quickly to her throat, but she said nothing. 

‘‘Here comes your mother, Phyllis,’ groaned 
’Ophilus, who was sitting in the highest bough of 
the tree. ‘The doctor must have said something 
awful; she looks so solemn.”’ 

Mrs. Graham came under the tree and stopped. 
For a moment she did not speak. 

‘‘Well,” said Bob. ‘Tell us, mother; will he 
—will he—”’ 

Then Mrs. Graham spoke. ‘If you mean ‘Will 
he get well,’ I have no doubt he will. But I think 
that if he had been entirely dependent on your 
kindness and good-will, he might not have got 
well.” 

All the children looked shamefaced. Mrs. 
Graham went on: ‘‘You were ‘down on him,’ as 
I heard Tim put it the other day, because he was 
not strong, and had to be spared some of the 
rough-and-ready experiences you give yourselves. 
And now I am going to tell you why he is here. 

‘Last year, when Dan was playing ‘catch’ with 
his brother, the brother threw the ball, without 
intending it, in such a way that it struck Dan in 
the back, and injured him severely. Dan was so 
chivalrous that when he saw how badly his 
brother felt he made every one promise not to 
tell how he was hurt. 

‘He has never been strong since, and that is 
the reason his mother brought him up here, where 
he could be quiet. If she could have known how 
you all would have treated him, I fear she would 
not have brought him; and now that he has been 
hurt again as the result of Phyllis’s taunts, I am 
heartily sorry that she did bring him.”’ 

Mrs. Graham went into the house. 

‘“Whew!”’ exclaimed ’Ophilus, with a little less 
deliberation than usual. ‘Didn’t she come down 
hard on us!’’ 

‘Served us right,”’ said Reg; ‘‘but why in the 
world didn’t he tell us he’d been hurt with a base- 
ball ?”’ 

‘Because he was too chivalrous and noble!’’ 
Phyllis gasped. 

She dropped from the apple-tree, and ran 
through the long grass toward the house. 

**Boys,”’ said Theophilus, in an awestruck 
tone, ‘Phyllis was erying!”’ 

MARJORIE RICHARDSON. 
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For the Companion. 
ABEL FOSDICK’S EXCURSION. 


“Things don’t always come out the way folks 
think they’re goin’ to, do they, mother ?”’ inquired 
little Abel Fosdick, soberly. He had been away 
for a week’s visit to a cousin, and was eating his 
supper, the first meal since his return to the 
Fosdick farm. 

“T cal'late they don’t, full as often as they do,” 
replied his mother, dryly. “What be you 
studyin’ over now, Abe? Aint you had a good 
visit with your uncle’s folks ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, fust-rate,”’ said the boy, quickly; 
‘‘but somehow or’ ’nother the times I reckoned 
on havin’ the most fun wa’n’t always the ones I 
did. Things come out queer sometimes, don’t 
they ?”’ 

Mrs. Fosdick nodded an assent, and Abe, who 
had about finished his supper, gazed thoughtfully 
at his plate for a minute. 

“Go along, an’ tell your ma what's settin’ 
on your mind an’ sperits,’’ admonished Mrs. 
Fosdick, mildly; “don’t let yourself git all 
mogged up, thinkin’.’’ 

“Well,” began Abe, slowly, ‘‘’twas our trip 
round the lake I was thinkin’ of, in special. The 
folks kep’ tellin’ me what a beautiful sight ‘twas 
to see, an’ how fine the boats was, an’ so on, an’ 
they put off goin’ till the very last day, on 
account of its bein’ too hot, or too cool, or too 
doggy, or somethin’, every other day. 

“Uncle Sam, he said he wanted it to be jest 


| “tis, 





right when we went. Well, everything I see or 


heard whilst I was there, an’ said how that I 


' enjoyed it, Cousin Ned ’d say, ‘Jest you wait till 
we go round the lake; then I reckon you'll talk | 


New 


some.’ So of course I got all excited up, thinkin’ 
about it. 

**Well, when the last day come,—an’ I'd got to | 
go ‘round the lake to get my excursion ticket | 
qupongs (aint that a queer word?) pulled off’n 
it, so’s ’t I could use the comin’-home part of it,— 
it wa’n’t any too pleasant. Uncle Sam allowed 
he didn’t know but we’d ’ve done better to ’ve 
gone the day before; but ’twa’n’t any use talkin’ 
then. 

‘‘Fust-off we had to take the steam-cars t’ get 
to the boat-landin’ place; Uncle Sam an’ Aunt 
Pheebe an’ Ned an’ I—all of us. I dunno-how 
”’—here Abe’s youthful voice was somewhat 
plaintive,—‘‘but I reckon my eyes must be set in 
kind of loose round the edges, someways, for I 


| can’t seem to go within a row of apple-trees of a 


railroad train without gittin’ a cinder in’em. I 
got one in jest after we boarded the cars. I 
couldn’t seem to git it out. I tried every way 
folks told me, but it wa’n’t any use. My eye got 


| consid’able bloodshot, an’ it kind of closed up. 


’Twas my left eye.” 

“I reckoned you’d hed some fuss with it,” 
remarked Mrs. Fosdick, glancing calmly at the 
reddened orb presented to her for inspection. ‘Is 
the cinder out ?”’ 

“Yes; it come out last night when I was to 
Aunt Faxon’s,’’ said Abe, and proceeded with 
his tale : 

“Of course I wa’n’t feelin’ over’n above com- 
f’table, but I kep’ mum as much as I could about 
my eye, an’ at last we got off’n the cars. I 
couldn’t seem t’ git a reg’lar good look at the 
boat on account of everything appearin’ sort 0’ 
blurred to me, but I reckon she was a fust-rate 
boat; though I’d heard so much about her she 
looked kind o’ smallish to what I’d expected. 

“There was a sight of folks there, an’ we was 
all cooped up together. I tried to forgit my eye, 
but I couldn’t seem to make out to do it, not 
right along. Well, when it come time to eat, 
Uncle Sam couldn’t find the basket full o’ food 
he’d fetched along; an’ finally he rec’llected he’d 
put it up in the rack in the car, an’ forgot to git 
it down again. 

“We got pooty fair to middlin’ hungry, I can 
tell you! An’ Aunt Pheebe’s shawl had got left 
in the car, too; ’twas hot when we started, but it 
come on coolish an’ clouded up sudden, an’ then 
we had a smart shower, an’ it settled into a 
drizzlin’ rain, an’ Aunt Pheebe was some cold. 

‘We had a couple of umbrellas along, but they 
weren’t warmin’, special. An’ a woman that 
was standin’ right behind Uncle Sam when we 
come to landin’ again, she ketched her umbrella 
into his hat someway, an’ fetched it right off’n 
his head into the water. He’s pooty bald, an’ he 
dursen’t go bareheaded, so he hed to tie on a 
handkerchief. He didn’t like the notion much, 
anc he suttinly looked queer; Aunt Phebe 
knotted it at the corners so’s ’twould stay on. 

‘Well, there he was, an’ Aunt Pheebe’s teeth 
chatterin’ with cold, an’ me with one eye closed 
up an’ the other cryin’, out o’ symp’thy, I 
persume t’ say; an’ Ned hed kep’ pooty quiet 
for an hour or so back b’fore we landed. 

“T cal’lated he was so hungry he couldn’t talk, 
but it appears ’t he hed a jumpin’ toothache. 
’T was a tooth that had ought to've been pulled, 
he allowed, for ’twould hev spells when it started 
up an’ ached like all possessed. 

“The engine broke down when we was part 
way back, an’ we didn’t git home till along into 
the evenin’. We was all pooty tired, and wet, 
too; besides each of us hevin’ somethin’ extry 
the matter with ’em. 

“OQ” course, betwixt my eye an’ the time we 
was all stowed away inside the boat on account 
of the rain, I didn’t see much of anythin’ of the 
lake; but I dunno’s I care much; water seems so 
kind of unstiddy; I reckon I like land full’s well. 
I begun to feel kind of strange before we landed 
off'n that boat. 

“I was jest thinkin’,’’ remarked Abe in con- 
clusion, as he rose from the table, ‘‘that p’r’aps it 
aint well to set things out too handsome to folks 
before they see ’em. For as to havin’ a good 
time,” and here Abe dropped his voice confiden- 
tially, “I should hev puffered to be here of a 
Monday mornin’, runnin’ the clothes-wringer for 
you, ruther ’n to be on that lake, or goin’ to it, or 
comin’ from it. 

As Mrs. Fosdick knew her son’s general 
sentiments in regard to the clothes-wringer, there 
was no need for Abe to say another word. 

Exizasetu L. Goup. 
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mentioned in the order. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Do you use 


quire’s 





Perfect Bread, 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 


FLOUR is the only impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 


For Cookin ¢ ? 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 


chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance | It pays to use the is and Best in 
(See Analysis) :— everything, more especially whatever we 
ee has 4 -_ a med parts. . eat, as that is essential to health. 
on pec tes eal ee gE | Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
Wheat has 8.2 parts at Pheopheric Add. | tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
our 2.1 parts o' osphoric Acid,—an im- : i" 
poverishment of about three-quarters. : All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle 
rendered. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 
Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,—an impoverish- 

| JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 











ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour no Silica. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEALis @ per- 
fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
the material fora strong and vigorous constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


It is a PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEP- 
TIC, as it is m the best condition for the gastric 
juice to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, 
feeding the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN | 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
mands, and without which it is incapable of | 
endurance. | 

“Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Paget's 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
throve.” The three-fourths impoverishment of the 
mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. 
Where Phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 
tality, is wanting in food, the same will be 
wanting in the system, and the body will 
come short in vital energy, or the power of endur- 
ance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the 
basis of superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 
© ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 
Is recommended by all physicians, has 
been on the market for the past 21 years, 
pawn y the highest reputation. Being 


ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to 
the public the means of supplying a PERFECT 








Le ae 


A MONUMENTAL 
MISTAKE 


to think, for one moment, 
that all breakfast foods 
are alike. Most of them 
are starchy in their na- 
ture and there are grave 
objections to starch as an 
article of diet. It is well 
enough, no doubt, for 
hard-working men and 
women but is not suited 
to the needs of sedentary 
persons or for people 
of impaired digestion. 
Children who attend 
school should never be 
fed on starchy food. 
Gluten (not starch) is the 
proper element. Gluten 
makes bone — muscle — 
energy —not fat; and is 
almost self digesting. 











FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington P 

— * oan he}. of turrets and al FOULDS 

ence and purity acked in barrels and half- 

barrels. mgs our er for it, and u W G 

no other. WARE OF IMITATIONS. HEAT ERM 

SEND TOR CIRCULAR MEAL 
SAMUEL A, FOWLE Proprietor, Is mainly the gluten of wheat. 

ARLINGTON, MASS. 
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| “Absolutely pure” ammonia = LOR DA | 
| nA * 








or “absolutely pure” alum, a 
cannot make wholesome 
baking powder. No won- HOTEL 


. onan der the composition of SAN MARCO, | 


speci ties Citlintities such powders is concealed. 
THE WARNING. Every ingredient used in St. Augustine, Fla. 


Beautifully located in full view of the Atlantic ocean, | Accept no substitute; any one, not finding 
Every room open to sunlight and good air. High and Goff’s Braid on sale in desired shade, send the 














On oe hills of New Hampshire—a voice! 


the Merrimac river, what cry? 














y : 
Ye shall mourn when your mountains no longer rejoice, dry; modern conveniences and sanitary appliances. |] name of the house that could not supply you and 
And the fountains are dry. an S nn oy ob Ty “Sy Vockiy four 2-cent snanpe, and we will send a camete 
Not the woodsmen shall carry the blame, Rates. Send for illustrated Brochure to roll of any color wanted to your address prepaid. 
When your forest-clad heights are laid bare: . roe meer D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
They that point with the finger will publish your shame, AINSLIE & WEBSTER, Managers. 





nd will mock your despair. 
WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 


\ AN EARLY RESORT TO 


Baking Powder is plainly Winchester's Hypophosphite 





——_—- +r 
’ OF TIME A. SODA. 
FRENCH PEASANTRY. printed on the label. will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
: - : : Di os i i , 
The English author of “France of To-day” has Wholesome ingredients, suotene @ anal ay ok ts ie leet ohaies 


made a study of “peasant property,” beginning, a 
as she says, “with the lowest rung of the ladder.” wholesome baking powder, 
Any comparison between the condition of the 

English agricultural laborer and the French wholesome food. 
peasant proprietor she pronounces irrelevant and 
inconclusive. The British traveller may find some 


while in every stage relief is certain. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach, 
SoLYD BY DRUGGISTsS. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S8t., N. ¥. 














features to shock him, especially a total absence 4 EAT properly, 
of the neatness and veneer which he has been SLEEP sound! pe 
accustomed to see at home. But the writer adds: seenee tinct Chap d Hands, 

Our disgust is trifling compared with that of the ‘ | Rou h Fi ngver Ti ps 
humblest, most hard-working owner of the soil, and you ought to live 100 years. But s = ° 
when he learns under what conditions his English you can't do either if you are suffering 
compeer lives. To till another’s ground for ten or with Catarrh. This is a foul disease— Bu rns and 
=— een 8 . Poe ne o ———, —. a. . Aerated - a 
which at a week’s notice that o n eject him, n, U night ning, cures ta 
possess neither house, field nor — and have ine Gaees panto Physicians Fosognias All Skin Irri tions 
no kind of provision against ok caused by cold winds, cured by using 

s y y Sy - 


age, such a state its value. Send for pamphlet, 
of things appears to our artless fistener wholl A for } mae eol 
inconceivable, incommensurate with modern civil-| gerqted Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, W.H. 


ization and bare justice. 9 ; 
‘ Chicago Office: 8 & 4 CenTraL Music HALL. K & D ( y { | E ll 
As an instance of the futility of comparisons, I New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. ° e S I S a mo 1¢n e 
| 5 It is unsurpassed, is not oily but forms an invisible 
film, and makes the skin soft, smooth and velvet, 
Milliners, pesmens sses and Suk Workers find it 


very useful. 
ROYAL DUTCH KELLEY & DURKEE, 


| 
| 50 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 2 25e. a Tube by Mail.—Sample 4c. in Stamps. 
} 
} 


PURE-—-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. + 
| COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. MEDIC INAL 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. TOILET SOAPS, 


Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. PUREST ax? BEST. 


NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 
BuT 


yy) pp yyy ) " 
SCA GAYS cont 


ALASK STOVE LIFTERS, 
POKERS& KNOBS. 
Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 


will mention one experience: 

I was returning home late one afternoon when a 
poorly dressed, sunburnt woman overtook me. 
She bore on her head a basket of bracken, and her 
appearance was such that in any other country I 
should have expected a demand for alms. Greet- 
ing me cheerfully and politely, however, she at 
once entered into conversation. She had seen me 
at church on Sunday. We spoke of the pastor, 
and then of the people; their mode of life and 
condition generally. 

“No,” she said, in answer to my inquiry, “there 
is no real want here, and no vagrancy. Everybody 
has his bit of land, or can find work. I come from 
our vineyard on the hillside yonder, and am 
returning home to supper in the village—our farm- 
house is there.” 

She was a widow, she added, and with her son 
did the work of their little farm, the daughter-in- 
law minding the house and bahy. They reared 
horses for sale, beside pigs and poultry. 

The good manners, intelligence, urbanity, and 
quiet contentment of this good woman were very 
striking. She had beautiful white teeth, and was 
not prematurely aged, only very sunburnt and 
shabby; her black stuff dress blue with age and 
mended in many places, her partially bare feet 
thrust in sabots. 













































ENT 






IRELY FREE 
FROM AL 


We —_— 4 ~ <A. of pouternntinn. sas \ Pep gn seule Gerteal 
many topics before bidding each other good-night. Y ] \ S S$. or ’ 20e68 L@cers 
There was no constraint on her part, and no i 30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
familiarity. She talked fluently and naturally, } sh, Writon s on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. AN! MAL. mS 


just as a first-class lady traveller might talk to a 
fellow-passenger. 


MADE ONLY BY COLORING 
{120.waRREN S"{ DVO | TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. COMBINATION of pure Petrowrum 


OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 

FOOT. School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech | rt : : 

ON THE OTHER cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. | healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
——- -—-—-- - - - —— | ginal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 


In Japan, according to the author of “The Japs : = . 
at Home,” a pickpocket has to reckon not only and softness to the skin not obtained by 


with the police but with the crowd, which usually any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
mobs him on the spot. On the author’s first CORNERS OF RI IGS all skin diseases that can be reached by 
evening in Tokio a man tried to pick the pocket of external application. Used by Physicians. 
his overcoat. He got nothing, and Mr. Sladen All dealers have it. 





























knew nothing of what had happened till he saw Wi $ The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 
the crowd lynching the fellow. Then some one ill not curl up if you use A mo 
pointed to Mr. Sladen’s pocket by way of explana- 9 


tion. Afterward, in Kobe, at the Mikado’s naval ° Ly ceuldn’t 
review. he winced a imiar seen, veh >! DHE Lincoln Patent Rug Adjuster. | Eve Sinc2%ncm. 


thus describes : 





i pened ones on sage from So weve. and tmp . It requires no stretch of imagination and is no 

oliceman flourishing a rope. apanese do no! 2 . di t to th ¢ : 

handout prisoners, but pinion their hands together It stretches the corners of Rugs into place, and makes them lie flat and smooth. anes Geek done ae ay a ae 
ropes. were not the present carefully drawn and tem- 


There was a struggle on the ground, and then| Vo more stumbling, no more unsightly turned-over corners. he Adjuster prevents 
the prisoner leapt up wildly, with his bound hands : Ss : ett "_— , Th AY pret : pered wire, headed and finished with the utmost 
over his head, trying to shield it from the blows of | g// shat as if by magic. Its presence cannot be detected when in position. Thev exactness as is that ‘perfection in pins’ the 
7 on iene Gates E. £, Soa : F ; : Puritan; the conditions of the day were both 
iis wan Ceuonrn deen aiete aa baibered, Vineet | °° cost 30 cts. per set of four at carpet or dry goods stores, or they will be sent ae in the harmony of the centuries—the thorn 

ee supplied the first needs of the human race 


ee “4 Saeed Gee. right in the post-paid Jor Re chs. per set by and the American Pin Co 
279 
and 2 tall, young American beating back the! The Lincoln Rug Adjuster Co., 19 Essex St., Boston, Mass. {of Waterbury, Conn... have prepared a sample 


middle of which were a tall young Englishman 
crowd. I knew the American, and rushing as card of the ‘Puritan ‘Pins to show how the needs 








near as I could, I called out to him by name to —-— - ————____—. . ss mae 
RET I ym he wee eo 

and presently the police charged the mob, carrie e is issue. 

off the prisoner, and my friend came out. Warranted for The New Companion 









“I suppose those beggars were trying to rescue = 
the oan who had picked your pocket,” I said; Five Years. 
“but you managed to hold on to him.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “it was I who — 
was trying to rescue him. They kept throwing 
him down and trying to jump on him, and we} Delivered Free 
interfered to save the wretch.” 


Sewing Machine Is Your 


Is a High Arm, Lock-Stitch Machine Digestion Good ? 


of the latest pattern. It is simple in 














Bravo England and America! During Jan. construction, light running, uses Self- If not, you can learn how 
-__— —_— aaheatts setting Needle, has an equalized Tension, . s : +3 
; estore your digestiv 
VOICE TRAINING for Speech and for removal of ONLY and is adapted for all classes of work. to rest y gest e 
one Sepmering’s spect. WALTER K. FOBES, All the running parts of the Machine are organs to a normal condi- 
AGENTS WANTED~For Wayvell’s Relief Spring $1 0o made of the finest stecl. The Wood- tion by sending us your 
4 and Eureka Holder and Lifter. Required in every ’ ° Work is of quartered Oak. We give address We will send by 


family. Retail es of either 25c. Liberal in- 


ul boc. samples CO., A 178, Chicago, HL with the Machine a full Set of nickel- | 








plated Attachments. return mail a free sample 
You Can Watch It! CHEMICAL The Written Warrant of the invaluable digestive 


Grows in a Tumbler. tablets, 


Four exquisite plants of different 0 | 
colors ow immediately like WER | 


magic. onderful Chemical Phe- 


nomena. Price, 25 cts., Postal Note. 
LEE & SMITH, GARDEN, 
14% Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Sustom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. | 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


. CRINE, 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, is = : Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON, 201 Columbus Avenue, 


which accompanies each Machine binds 
us to replace without charge any part, 
except needles, bobbins and shuttles, 


proving defective within five years. i 

During the Month of ep Onix: 
January The Allston C 

we will deliver one of these machines free Boston, Mass.” 

to any New England freight depot on | — 

receipt of $19.00, or $12.00 and five new 

yearly subscribers to The Companion, 


sent in accordance with conditions on 
Page 530 of our Premium List. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











Hop Plaster 


the 
of Pain, Soreness or Weakness,and commences 
the cure the minute put on, The penetratin, 
wer of fresh Hops with stimulating, beal- 
ng, strengthening gums and balsams com- 
bined in the best plaster on the market. 

LET NO amount of talk induce you to take 
any other kind. Hop PLaster Company, Boston, 
, make the genuine goods. 

Our name on both sides of plaster. 
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ae New Year’s and the Holidays 


are not complete without the attractions of an open fire. 
he om is a welcome in itself, + - “pm your 
hecpttat ty by its genial warmth and ¢ 


The Mayflower Portable Fireptace 
can be used in any room and ree uires only a joint of 
smoke pipe to connect with the chimney. Can be fitted 
for burning coal if desired. Shipped safely to any part 
of the country. send for special circulars and terms. 

Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 

Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
_ 48 to 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Husband Time 
and you may Time a Husband. 


It can only be done—the_ first 
part of it—with an accurate watch ; 
more than this, a lady’s watch 
ought to be really tasteful and ele- 
gant. One thing a woman can 
never dispense with—no matter 
what her means may be—is style. 

The price need never prevent 
your possessing a beautiful little 
chatelaine or hunting-case watch, 
with jeweled movement—to insure CW Vear 
accuracy—and cased in coin-silver 
or 14-karat, filled, gold—warrant- 


é * 
dt the new, eucrwhdig Resolution. 


Every jeweler sells itin various 
faciedeo-—-you know wha.” - (Not to be broken.) 
Whereas — We the undersigned being desirous of 
using only the Purest, Best, and Most Reliable 
considering it practical economy to do so,—and 
having made a thorough test and comparison of 
different brands sold, therefore 
Resolved — That hereafter we will use onz/y the Good- 

Will Soap-and that we will recommend it to all 
| our friends, especially the readers of Zhe Youth's 
Special to | Companion,—as the best family soap made. 


. F We have used soap made by Geo. E. Marsh & Co., for nearly thirty years, and | 
‘‘Companion’”’ Boysand Girls. | gnow them to be honest and reliable, using only the purest stock in making | 
their Good-Will Soap. (Signed) THE PUBLIC. 


containing the names of the largest ten You « can make the journey 

Poultry Keepers in your vicinity, we will 

send you a Handsome Memorandum from Chicago to 

Book free. Draw a line across the mid- 1 

(lle of the card the short way, write the t 6 d y 
names on one side of the line and the IN) 2 a S 
post-office on the other. At the bottom 

write ‘‘List sent by,” adding your own 


























If you will send us a large postal card 








and procure all Meals | 
Excursion Tickets in DINING CARS. 
at Reduced Rates. PALACE DRAWING- 
If you will obtain and send us at the Tickets and full formation can be obtained ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
same time, but in a separate letter, an on application to any Ticket Agent, or by ad-]] and TOURIST 
order for either a $1.00 or a $2.25 bag — oe oem and Ticket Agent of the North- SLEEPERS are run 
of our “Animal Meal,” accompanied up -aN through to San Fran- 





name, Post-office and county. 
Additional Offer. 























423 Broadway, New York City. 


























by the money, we will send you a pane AM 5 State St., Boston, Mass. cisco, without change, | 
Handsome Coin Purse for your trouble. ee leaving Chicago | 
“Animal Meal” i ducing food ° 
to be > sutned with the other fo a fed to peuiiey. Chicago Ticket OMies, OOS Stne® Sheet j| daily via 
It makes hens lay and chickens grow. Trial 
bag, enough for ten hens three months, $1.00; 
iy TT Roh oe 
eB, ’ mailed free, tells all abou 
sateen deat orth- Western [ine 
™ BOWKER °33"82inam s., BOSTON, @/* CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





among grown people and that most dreaded of 
diseases among children, 


Croup, 
Should be treated immediately, before they 
develop into something more serious. The oldest 


and best known remedy which is safe and sure is 


Dr. Hooker’s 
Cough and Croup Syrup. 


Established forty years—Contains no opium—Perfectly 
safe—It has cured thousands— Especially good for 
children — Excellent remedy for coughs, colds and all 
throat troubles. Price 35 cents. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


Boston, Mass. 


THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 








The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in } all Throat 

the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


ors GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOFT 
TENDER 
SHOES icc: 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 
D. E. STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
JOHN L. ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 


OF aa fd IS THE 





pr os = 


«Hot Gascide. 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 


ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 











YES, SIR! | SLEEP ON A PILCRIM. 
} ATLAS TACK CORPORATION. 





{ “It is Fine, Very Fine; and does just what you said it would. It beats 

Do You Sleep Peacefully ? the record of all mattresses I’ve ever laid on. It is verily, a ‘Pilgrim.’ I 

hope, therefore, that its pilgrimage will be an extensive one. That it will be 

a welcome guest everywhere is easy to predict.” { 

, J. R. McDONALD, Printer’s Artist, J 
x 97 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Lie 














Your dealer sells it. If he is all WHY D ON 'T You 
out of PILGRIMS, give him your 


order, and write us at once please. 





This is to your benefit. 


We will send you Primer free. Sleep on a 


PILGRIM Spring 


The PILGRIM Spring Bed is a The PILGRIM is the. best bed sold at any price 
specific for Insomnia and all its | (NOt excepting those that are sold for $25 to $50), 
ettiatias tite: Gees vans teette. 1 TO it is sold at the popular price of $5.50, a price 

: y * | within the limits of both rich and poor; all can enjoy 


your time, your money. Isa} the luxury of peaceful sleep on a PILGRIM. 
blessing to invalids. MADE BY THE BED DEPARTMENT, 
ATLAS TACK CORPORATION, 608 Sears Building, Boston. 


WAREHOUSES: FACTORIES: 


BosTom, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, Carcaso TAUNTON, MASS. FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
ALTIMORE, SAN FRANCISCO, LYNN WHITMAN, Mass. DUXBURY,MASss. PLYMOUTH, Mass. 























o~ 4 Peal ~~~ -~www* ~ 


The “Pilgrim” is best for the young, best for the middle-aged, and best 


DO You Sleep Peacefully - for the old. Best first, last, and all the time. Always sleep on a Pilgrim, 


and when asked “D.Y.S.P.”(bottom or top lines), you will always be very 
positive with your YES, SIR. 4 


— lt ie tat — — i i 

















Do You Sleep Peacefully ? 








Some dealers will try to sell you 
some other bed, on which they make 
more profit, and gives you less com- 
fort. Always insist on having the 
PILGRIM, and you sleep peacefully. 


Bed r 


The PILGRIM is on exhibition 
at No. 2 Hamilton Place (opp. 
Park St. church), Boston. Brass 
tag trade mark on all genuine 
PILGRIMS. Spiral Springs. 























Do You Sleep Peacefully ? 
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Vol. 66. Wo. 2. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JANUARY 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 








First Prize Serial Story. 


LARRY. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 
Good Times at the Farm. 


“Don’t you mind gran- 
ny’s talk,’ whispered 
Miss Mat, stooping to 
Larry’s ear, as the old 
woman glared at him. 
“She’s been kep’ waitin’ 
for her supper, and she 
aint very good-natured. You 
set still right there, and I'll 
be back in a 
jiffy.” 

She went in- 
to the kitchen, 
| and a savory 
| odor of supper 

came into the 

sitting - room 

as she went 
out. Cheerful voices were heard, 
greeting her. Then a stout, rosy 
German girl came in and began to 
set the table, while granny resumed 
her plaint: 

“Just like Miss Mat—always 
loadin’ herself with the halt and 
useless. I haint no idee where 
this boy come from, Lena, but it’s 
my solemn opinion she’ll fetch 
home somebody that'll murder us 
all in our beds.”’ 

The old woman looked at Larry 
as though he might be this terrible 
miscreant. 

*““Vot, you goin’ morder us all 
in our beds, you vos ?”’ said Lena, 
with a smile so broad and merry 
that Larry smiled, too. The smile 
made him look even more wan 
than before. 

“Poor leetle veller!’’ said Lena. 
‘He look like he most vos a ghost. 
Komm, komm, cranny, you could 
trive him troo by a knot-hole. 
Mees Corliss, vere you got dot 
boy ?” 

“Oh, he’s one of my finds,” 
said Miss Mat, entering with a 
steaming platter. ‘I’ve took a 
contract to fat him up. Sonny, 
what’s your name besides Larry ?” 

“Rivington. Lawrence Riving- 
ton.”’ 

“Big name—like a toad under 
an umberell,’”’ chuckled granny. 
State name. I was raised there. 
be good blood, boy.” 

“Plood!” exclaimed Lena. 
got pones—he got no plood!”’ 

“Well, we’ll put plenty of blood into him,” 
said Miss Mat, taking Larry by the hand. 

At her tones of hearty kindness a faint pink 






“Reg’lar York 
You’d ougunt to 


‘‘He got skeen, he 


| poorhouse. 


had come into his cheeks, and his eyes shone as | 


he sat at the supper-table. Even granny looked 
kindly at his delighted expression. Now he felt 
that he was among friends, in spite of the dubious 
welcome which his protector’s household had 
given him. He felt warm and contented, though 
he was hundreds of miles from anything he had 
before known. 

What a supper it was! Larry had seen nothing 
like it since the newsboys’ dinner last Christmas. 
Such delicious chicken-pie, such great 
sweet potatoes, such a dish of onions in cream— 
and snowy white mashed potatoes! The very 
flavor was a feast. And the pumpkin-pie! 

‘“*Where’d ye come acrost him?’ asked a young 
hired man who entered, followed by the elderly 
one who had taken the horses. 

‘Down to the station, Silas. He was sent to 
Peck, but Peck wouldn’t have him.’’ 

“You kin thank your stars, boy!’”’ said Silas, 
heartily. 

Larry colored. Mat watched the little waif, 
feeling that she had not only rescued him, but 
was already making hii happy. 

She knew well the pleasure of serving others. 
She kept old Jacob Gillin because she knew he 
could not find so comfortable a home in his old 
age. She had taken in granny, who had not been 
many years in that district, to save her from the 


baked | 


| did before. 


The old woman could mend and 
darn and knit. 

But none of her dependents had ever touched 
Mat Corliss’s heart as this boy did. What so 
drew her tothe child? Perhaps a remembrance 
of little Joe. 

How they ate! After the meal there was the 
evening work todo. Larry sat and nodded until 
Miss Mat returned; then his head dropped on 
her knee. She lifted him into her arms, and fell 
to dreaming of her whole life. 

“*Pears like you’d got mighty soft over that 
boy a’ready,’’ said granny, blinking over her 
knitting-needles. 

‘“‘He makes me think of Joe,’’ said Miss Mat, 
in a dreamy voice. 


‘*Well, one cold winte: day Dave started off to 
the mill. ‘It'll snow before he gets back,’ says 
my mother. ‘Well, he won't spile—he aint neither 
sugar nor salt,’ says my father. 

“I don’t s’pose my father ever really meant to 
be cruel,”’ said Miss Mat, reflectively. ‘But he 
was tough, and his sons was delicate, and he 
couldn't understand it. After Dave went off that 
day a terrible storm came driving acrost the 
country. Dave was to be back by three o'clock. 
When he wasn’t back by four, my father fretted 
and fumed. ‘I’d like to be behind him with a 
good gad, and see if that’d stir him up!’ says he. 

“Six, nine, twelve o’clock at night went by, 
and still no Dave. All the time the storm was 
ragin’. Well, no use stringin’ it out,’’ said Miss 





“He makes me think of Joe 


” 


“Joe! What Joe? I never heerd of no Joe. 

“Joe was my little brother that’s dead.” 

“Such a one as you be to keep things to your- 
self, Martha Corliss! 
in your mind?’ Granny spoke apologetically. 
It is human nature to be tender toward those who 
are thinking of their dead. The thought that she 
might at this moment incline the old woman to 
be more gentle to Larry came to Miss Mat, and 
decided her to depart from her usual reticence. 

“I s’pose I am closter than most,”’ said she. 
“T guess it’s a way I’ve got, bein’ without any of 
my own folks and workin’ so steady. But seems 
as if I’d kind o’ like to talk to-night.”’ 

“Well, if yvou'’d like,’ said granny, queru- 
lously. 

“My father was Jared Corliss.”” Miss Mat 
spoke slowly, as she tried to fashion her memories 
to a brief tale. ‘‘He’d be called a hard man, no 
doubt. He’d had a hard time, hard work, hard 
poverty, before he come here to Michigan from 
Vermont. Joe wasn't born then. There was 
just my mother and William and David and me. 


“After my father’d once got his log cabin up | 


and some land cieared here he begun to prosper, 
for he slaved and saved, and made us all slave, 
too. But William was wore out. He'd been 
worked like a man ever since he was a ten-year- 
old. No wonder at eighteen he sickened and 
died. 

“Seemed like my father was bound the rest of 
us should wo1k harder to make up what William 
My brother David was fifteen then, 
and Joe a little boy. Dave had weak lungs and 
took cold easily. ‘Work it off!’ was always my 
father’s word when Dave was about sick with a 
cold. 


How’d I know what was | 


Mat, trying to hold back a sob. “A week later 
they found Dave. He was froze to death, lying 
between his horses that was froze stiff, too."’ 

“Q deary me, but you've suffered, Miss Cor- 


liss!’’ said granny. 
“But what was my sufferin’ to my poor 


mother’s? Her heart was broke, and still she 
had to hold on, for there was Joe, little more’n a 
child, for her to protect if she could. At Dave’s 
death my father groaned and groaned about the 
Lord’s hand bein’ heavy on him. Now he had 
only one sickly boy. If J was only a boy, he'd 
keep lamentin’, and he kept me in the field from 
morning till night. 

“T didn’t mind the work,—I was as hardy as 
he that never spared himself, I must say,—but 
it was cruel to be all day away from Joe and my 
mother. Joe couldn’t work them days, for once 
my father had kept him too long out workin’ 
under a scorchin’ sun. After that he drooped 
and got peaked, just like this child I’m holdin’ in 
my arms—yes, Joe was fadin’, fadin’, and one 


| night when I was rockin’ him like this he gave a 


little sigh, and there he was, dead in my arms.’ 

“Oh, deary me, Miss Corliss, I’m sorry for 
ve!” said granny. “I wisht I wasn't so con- 
trayry as I be.” 

“Oh, you aint contrayry to speak of, granny,” 
said Miss Mat, bravely. ‘Only I wisht you'd be 
just as kind to this poor little boy.” 

“So I will,’’ whimpered granny. 
your poor mother went next?” 

“Yes, but not right away. She took to her bed, 
and kind of wandered in her mind. Her days 
had been so full of work that she hadn’t found 
time to make much of her children. Lyin’ there 
she’d fancy they was all with her, and she'd be 


“T spose 


talkin’ to them so soft and kind. Poor mother! 
poor mother! 

“So things went till I Then 
mother slipped away just as quietly as Joe—and 
if God wasn’t waitin’ to take fer!” 

“There aint martyrs heaven if 
wasn’t,”’ said granny. 


was twenty. 


no in He 

‘Seemed as if I missed Joe and worse 
after that,’’ said Miss Mat, lifting the sleeping 
Larry higher and closer in her strong arms. ‘All 
them years my father was prosperin’, if he did 
have to hire help. He'd built a new barn and 
bought two hundred land. The old 
rocky ridge yonder he didn’t want, but he had to 
take it to get the land beyond. 

«« ‘Now, my gal,’ says he, after mother’s funeral, 
just put your 
shoulder to the wheel ;’ 


worse 


acres of 


‘you'll 


but my spunk was up 
then, and I insisted on 
hired girl to 

And I got 
Father took it 
hard, but things went on 


havin’ a 
help me. 
her, too. 


till one slippery March 
day he fell and broke 
his thigh-bone.”’ 

‘*The Lord does ketch 
up with 
times,”’ 
vindictively. 

“Take care!’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Mat. “My 
father was a hard man, 
maybe, but everything 
in his life had gone to 
make him And 
now he was laid low. 
Fever setin. All sum- 
writhed and 
groaned, frettin® so that 
he undone half the doc- 
It was then 
I began to take hold of 


‘em some- 


said granny, 


hard. 


mer he 


tor’s work. 


the farm myself. 
“T guess I was born 
My first 
against 
father’s idees, for I took 


for farmin’. 


move was all 
in a poor German wo- 
man that was deserted 
by her husband. She'd 
to cattle in 
her own country. Then 
I hired enough help to 
harvest the crop. The 
Yankee im me seemed 
to come right to the 
front. I weeded out 
poor stock and bought 


been used 


good. 1 sold my grain when prices were good, 
and all the time father kept fearin’ I would ruin 
him. ‘The mortgage was his terror day and night. 
Poor old man, I wish't he’d kept his senses long 
enough to know when it was all paid off! 

“After about a year he got around on crutches, 
and interfered with my plans pretty bad. Seein’ 
him so miserable I hadn't the heart to be as stiff 
with him as I had been before. So he kept me in 
a terrible way till he got another bad fall by his 
impatience and carelessness, and had a stroke of 
paralysis after it. 

‘The doctor said he’d never get around again, 
nor have When the neighbors 
heard that, they come round with plenty of advice 


his mind clear. 
for me.”’ 

*«“T reckon some of the young men was willin’ 
to marry ye,” chuckled granny. 

“Willin’ to marry my 
with a snort that woke Larry up. 

‘“‘Why—where am 1?” said the child, blinking 
and rubbing his eyes. 

“You're right here in my lap, Larry. Don't 
Miss Mat drew his 


farm,’’ said Miss Mat, 


you mind going to sleep.” 
head again to her shoulder. 

‘My! Butit’s nice here,”’ said the boy, dreamily 
and affectionately. The woman quivered at his 
tone. 

“T guess it’s bedtime for you now, child,”’ said 
she, very gently, and carried him in her strong 
arms out of the room. 

When returned 
knitting and alert. 

“So they riled you wantin’ you to marry ’em, 


she the old woman was still 


eh!”’ chuckled granny. 
“Sho—marry! What riled me worst was the 
ridiculous idee of them men that no woman 
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knowed enough to run a farm. I guess I’ve 
showed ’em ’bout that!’ Miss Mat’s voice was 
triumphant. 

“T guess you have. Long Ridge is a mighty 
sight the best farm in these parts,’’ said granny, 
with delight in the achievements of one of her 
sex: 

“Well, it’ s kind of late, ve said Miss Mat, rising 
“and there ‘aint really any more to tell. 1’ vé just 
prospered, til now Wm thirty-five+and I fuess 
I’ll bid you good night, and go and make sure 
that that child is well tucked ins? « ere 

She went té Larry’s Dedgide,sand gazed at him 
while the light of her lamp shone on his delicate 
face. It was too fine and fragile for hard usage. 
She was glad he had not gone with Farmer Peck. 
She took his thin hand in her own, so big and 
brown. Wasn’t little Joe something like this? 

Animals of all kinds she loved, and they repaid 
her in their grateful, wordless fashion. Little 
children clinging about one’s knees—she was not 
to have that blessing. But here was a small 
waif sleeping warm. Thank God she could do 
this! 

Larry was so deep in sleep that she knelt by the 
bedside, put her left arm over him, and drew his 
face nearer her own. From his parted red lips 
the breath came softly. ‘Why, if he was ‘fatted 
up’ a little he would be pretty!” She had never 
seemed to. see human beauty before, though quick 
to discern “points” in her stock. 

Holding Larry’s hand, Mat lived over again 
much more of her life than she had found words 
to tell. And where was all her energy and 
shrewdness leading her? Who would get the 
farm and her money in theend? And who would 
care for her in her old age? 

What if she were to keep this child as her own? 
Could she do so? A recollection of Peck’s 
promise to take him when she had “‘fatted him’”’ 
came to her with a swift pang. 

Could Peck claim him? Had there been any 
agreement to that effect between Peck and the Aid 
Society ? With this in her mind, Miss Mat stooped 
to kiss Larry once more, and then went away to 
troubled dreams of Peck driving the child to the 
field as Joe had been driven long ago. 

Larry went about the next few days as if in an 
enchanted world. Such herds of cows with their 
soft, beseeching eyes, their cool noses thrust into 
his hands with confidence! Such flocks of sheep, 
such waddling, grunting pigs, such processions of 
ducks and geese and chickens! 

“Aint I going to begin to work now ?”’ he said, 
on the second day. It wasa rainy afternoon, and 
granny was up in the loft, “sorting things.” 

“Don’t you like it as it is?” Miss Mat’s eyes 
had a humorous twinkle. 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s a regular picnic—better’n 
Coney Island and swimming. But there’s things 
here I can do. I want to earn my living.” 

She reached over and caught his hands. He 
took it as a sort of implication that they were not 
good for much. 

‘“‘My hands aint very big,’’ he said, regretfully, 
“but I’ve done a good deal with them. I can 
work—there’s lots of things I can do out in the 
barn.”” 

“The best thing you can do just now is to get a 
little stouter,’”’ said she. “I guess you'll find 
enough to do by and by. And nowI want you to 
write to Mr. Harford and tell him you’re all 
right. And you see I’m running this shanty,” 
she laughed. 

“Yes, ma’am. Granny said I wasn’t worth my 
salt,” he returned, in perplexity, for granny had 
not been able to leave off nagging him, in spite of 
her promise to be kind to the boy. 

“Well, granny’s got plenty of salt an’ to spare; 
pepper, too. You aint like to spoil where she is. 
*Twon’t take much salt to keep you. I can give 
you a little pinch every morning unbeknown to 
her.” 

“Oh, you’re making fun! 
Miss Mat,’’ he said. 

‘Dear little chap!’’ she said, “I think you’ve 
earned a good long holiday. Don’t worry. I'll 
find something for you to do pretty soon.” 

If Larry could not find out-of-door work, he 
was always on the alert to wait on Miss Mat, to 
find her gloves, to put away her heavy shoes at 
night, and to bring her the soft, big slippers that 
granny made. He read to her and to granny. 
He held the old woman’s yarn, threaded her 
needles and took care that her chair was set in the 
warmest place. Soon granny was quite softened 
to the boy. 

The autumn passed, and Christmas came near. 
Larry had already: grown stouter and rosier, 
when, one day, being at the store with Silas, he 
saw some growing plants on the window shelf. 

‘*Would you sell me one?” he inquired. 

“Them’s my daughter’s, sonny,”’ said the store- 
keeper. 

“T’d give you a quarter for one of the red 
geranium plants.” 

A quarter was Larry’s whole worldly capital, 
for he had insisted on laying out the rest of his 
dollar in paper and postage-stamps, which served 
for the glowing accounts of his Long Ridge joys 
that he sent regularly to Mr. Harford of the Aid 
Society. 

“Don't care if I do sell,’’ said the girl, coming 
in at her father’s call. 

Picturing to himself the pleasure he would 
have in giving Miss Mat the geranium as a 
Christmas present, Larry was wrapping it up in 
paper against the cold journey home, when a 
burly man came stamping in from the road. 


os Ss 


I’m in dead earnest, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Hullo, Silas! WwW en: whose boy is that with 
you?” cried the new-comer. 

“It’s the boy Miss Mat took because you 
wouldn’t have him,” laughed Silas. 

“Eh? Whatsay? Thatlittle scrawn? Fatted 
up like this already! Dressed out like a young 
gentleman! By gracious! I promised to take 
him when’ he got strong enough for work! Boy, 
you can tome right along with me now.” 

“1 adn’tavant to!”’ shrieked Larry, in dire fear. 

‘Don’t want to!” roared Peck, grasping the 
zvhild’s arm. ‘There’s lots of things you won’t 
want to do, but you'll find you’ve got to when I 
get youin hand. Come along!” 

At that word Silas stepped forward indignantly, 
and laid on Peck’s shoulder a brown and mighty 
hand. Amanva M. Dove.as. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE VALLEY OF PEACE. 


In the hush of the valley of fa 
I dream all the songs that I sin, 
And ee mausic floats Soe —- din valley 
Till e finds a word for a wing, 
That to ‘aon like the dove: of ame 1 amtas 
A message of peace they may bri 
~Pather Ryan. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD GARRET’S GHOSTS. 


My Uncle Ike and I sat together in the large old 
kitchen by candle-light. I was reading “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” to him; we were deep in the story 
of Cassy, the old garret and the “ghosts” she 
stirred up there. 

“She seen a ghost once!” Uncle Ike broke in, 
looking very earnest. “She” always meant Aunt 
Belindy. 

“Did she see it up-stairs in the garret?” I whis- 
pered, subduing my voice to respond to his. 

“You wouldn’t ketch her a-goin’ up there every 
day if it had ben! She’s mortal ’fraid on ’em.” 
The solemnity of Uncle Ike’s face gave way to a 
beaming smile, I suppose at the thought that there 
was something that she was afraid of. 

I thought about that myself. I should sooner 
suppose that ghosts would be afraid of Aunt 
Belindy. I should expect her to bear straight 
down upon a ghost and order it out of the house, 
and should expect the ghost to obey meekly and 
in haste. 

Aunt Belindy ruled Uncle Ike and me as witha 
rod of iron. But she needed no rod; her look was 
enough. She had the sternest expression I ever 
saw. She was small and bony, but straight as an 
arrow. Her eyes were cold and gray, like steel, 
and her face was pinched and wrinkled. 

I did not like Aunt Belindy, and I thought I had 
reason to dislike her. To be sure, she had just 
received me into her house, and had undertaken 
the care of me because I no longer had a home. 
No doubt, too, I was well cared for. Even my 
comfort was thoughtfully regarded in many ways; 
and this careful regard was continued patiently 
after I turned against my aunt. 

But my aunt had a harsh voice and stern ways, 
and with her almost everything but work was 
folly. At the very first she had burned my dolls, 
which she pronounced “stuff and nonsense,” and 
she had set herself the task of training me up to be 
a prime housekeeper. And that training meant a 
dreary amount of drudgery. I had to submit, but 
I was rebellious. 

“T don’t want no more idlin’ round here,” she 
said. “I can’t slave the year round for folks that 
don’t do nothin’ themselves day in and day out.” 

When she said this she looked very sternly at 
Uncle Ike, who bowed his head toward his lap 
with an expression of great humility. He could 
not deny that he wasted a great deal of time 
sitting in the sunshine and playing with his fingers. 
Somehow he was allowed to do it. 

Uncle Ike was a very meek, soft-hearted man, 
and, I suppose, rather childish. He was short and 
fat, round-faced and jolly, with no hair on his 
head except a light fringe round hiscrown. He 
had a smile that lighted up his whole face. I 
loved him as cordially as I disliked my aunt. 

Uncle Ike and I had revelled together in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” My aunt was uneasy about the 
time we spent over it; and that very evening, when 
we were so absorbed in the story of Cassy, she 
came in suddenly, pronounced the book “stuff and 
nonsense,” and would have burned it; but I res- 
cued it by stratagem. 

After this I could think of little else but plans 
to frustrate my aunt’s precautions. I regarded 
myself as the champion of Uncle Ike as well as of 
myself, for were not both of us abused? I was 
not a good and obedient child, and I am sure I did 
not contribute much to the happiness of that 


household. My aunt often looked at me reproach. 
fully, but that only made me feel the more 
triumphant. 


The story of Cassy and that of Aunt Belindy’s 
experience with ghosts, which Uncle Ike had 
related to me, were fermenting together in my 
brain, and under the sting of my aunt’s new 
severity about the book, they helped me to my 
deepest plot for annoying her. 

By hard coaxing I involved Uncle Ike in my 
scheme, which was nothing less than to get up 
some of Cassy’s ghosts in Aunt Belindy’s attic. 
I did not believe in ghosts; of that “stuff and 
nonsense,” at least, I was innocent. The thought 
raised me many degrees above my aunt in my own 
mind. 

In “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” I had the directions for 
my mischievous devices ready to hand. I hunted 
up a bottle-neck, and found a good place to insert 
it ina knot-hole in the windiest corner of the old 
garret. While I was working up there I noticed 
that a branch of one of the largest trees near the 
house came up close to the little window at the 
back of the garret, and I managed to tie a weight 
to this branch in such a way as to bend it down 
and make it scrape against the clapboards when 
the wind blew, producing a dismal and ghostly 
sound. 
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Not content with all the contrivances I could 
invent, I often stole silently up into the garret 
and made various weird noises. I did this often- 
est on calm nights, for fear my ghosts would 
appear to be too closely connected with the wind. 
I dragged things on the floor, and produced 
various loud squeaks and screeches. 

One night, soon after all was ready, a fierce 
storm of wind and rain came on. I was delighted. 
My ghosts were soon attheir best. The machinery 
worked even better than I had designed. The 
branch of the tree screeched direfully upon the 
clapboards, and the weight I had attached to it 
now and then made a dull thud against the house 
with the swaying of the branch. 

Sometimes it groaned horribly; then when the 
wind blew through the bottle-neck, and set up that 
prolonged, doleful, screeching whistle with the 
other clamor, the effect was all that could be 
desired of the liveliest company of ghosts. 

It was my aunt’s way to visit all parts of the 
house frequently; “keeping her eyes about her,” 
she called it. As my ghosts had made no notice. 
able impression upon her, I took it into my head 
to watch her, and see whether she dared keep up 
her frequent visits to the attic. I knew well when 
she was engaged in making a tour over the 
house. When she started by the front way, I stole 
up the back stairs, and crouched down at the top, 
not far from the door that opened upon the attic 
stairs. 

There I had my satisfaction at last. Time after 
time I had the delight of seeing her head rise 
barely above the top of the front stairs, and come 
no farther. Her face would then show terror in 
every feature, and her eyes would peer about 
with as wild a look as I could wish for. 

I could hardly help laughing aloud. Once I did 
make a chuckling sound, in spite of all my efforts 
to keep silent. I thought 1 had betrayed myself, 
and started to dodge back down the stairs, but 
Aunt Belindy’s head bobbed down more quickly 
than I could start mine. Then I laughed again, 
for I remembered that up there I was one of the 
ghosts. I suppose my chuckle figured as a weird 
goblin laugh! 

After that I did not see Aunt Belindy go near 
the attic door, and she would come to the head of 
the stairs only in broad daylight, and when all was 
quiet above. 

My attic was now as safe as Cassy’s. I resolved 
to take all the “stuff and nonsense” I could think 
of into the place, and enjoy it to my heart’s con- 
tent. I would make some new dolls, and amuse 
myself with them there, and I could read “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in peace. 

The garret was a long room, unfinished, but with 
a good floor. At each end of it was a small 
window, and extending across it near the front 
was a rough board partition. The stairway te the 
attic from below was all enclosed, and a door 
opened into it from the lower hall. The landing 
at the top was in the large back portion of the 
garret, not far from the partition. 

Toward the stairway this partition was com- 
plete; but near the other side of the garret several 
boards had been left off, evidently with a purpose 
to hang a door there, though the space was too 
great for a door. 

I chose the front part of the attic for my play- 
house. On one side of the space were two large 
and heavy chests, which were locked. Upon a 
row of nails hung an array of cast-off clothing. 
A collection of worn and broken furniture was 
stored here without regard to order. 1 soon had 
this old furniture delightfully arranged for dolls’ 
housekeeping. I found some bits of carpeting, 
and spread them upon the floor. 

My aunt’s shrewd and observant ways were 
enough to make an evil-doer uneasy; but there is 
a certain undue temerity about the proceedings of 
any one who has started out on a course of wrong- 
doing which comes from the consciousness of 
outwitting some one. I grew to feel, as I supposed, 
quite above the fear of ghosts or any one else. 

After I became quite at home in my garret, and 
well used to the noises I had set going there, I 
visited it more in the evening than at other times. 
I had more leisure then, and after I was supposed 
to have gone to bed. my aunt was not likely to 
think any more about me. I found it very easy, 
after a pretence of retiring, to take my candle and 
steal up the back stairway'to my secret play-room, 
and there enjoy myself to my heart’s content. 

One warm, calm, moonlight evening, so soon 
after my play-room was started that the novelty 
and charm of it had not begun to wear off, I 
entered the play-room eager for my fun. It was 
80 still that my “ghosts” were silent. I placed my 
candle safely on one of the large chests, and then 
sat down upon the piece of carpet. 

Ihad been making two fine rag-dolls, and some 
clothes for them. This evening I intended to dress 
them up in their very best—a task that would 
require no little fitting and pinning and stitching 
to satisfy my notions. 

I was soon very busy and so much interested 
that I had almost forgotten where I was. I don’t 
know what influence called me back suddenly to 
myself, but my eyes all at once began to look 
around, trying to peer into the far corners of the 
attic, where the small light of my candle could not 
penetrate. The pale moonbeams made a small 
patch of white on the fleor where they came 
through the little front window, but candle and 
moon together only seemed to deepen the gloom 
in the dark parts of the great room. 

I felt a little weight at my heart, and that thrill 
of uneasiness that came so often when I first 
began playing there at night. There had been no 
reason for it that I knew of. I had not seen nor 
heard anything strange. 

Ihad just said so to myself, to quiet my heart- 
beats; and then I surely did hear a muffled sound 
and a clear creak in the other part of the garret. I 
sat perfectly still and listened. 

The sound was surely inside the attic. 
not from the old tree. 


»» It was 
My flesh tingled all over; I 


could feel my hair trying to rise up on end. My 
aunt’s ghost story flashed through my mind, where 
it had rested a little uneasily since I first heard it. 
A feeling of horror mastered me. 
The thought flashed upon me that a punishment 
had come upon me for my plot against my aunt. 
That muffled sound came clearly to my ears 











I tried to think it was nothing 


again and again. 
but fancy, but almost before I could think so it 


would come again. Once or twice more I heard 
the creaking sound. At last there was a heavy but 
soft dragging noise, and it seemed to be slowly 
following along the partition toward the opening. 

I did not dare to scream, and I don’t believe I 
could have screamed if I had dared. I was not 
having so much fun in my playhouse just then! 

My eyes were fastened with a rigid stare on the 
doorless opening in the partition. I was looking 
at about the height an ordinary mortal would stand, 
but I became suddenly aware of a queer round 
head and a pair of eyes peering at me from down 
near the floor. My eyes darted upon it. The face 
was red instead of white, and—there was just a 
light fringe of hair around the bald crown! 

“O Uncle Ike!” I gasped. ‘How you frightened 
me!” ; 

The beam of jollity that at once spread all over 


| his face was enough to warm up my blood if it had 


been frozen. The dear old man had tried to be so 
still and careful in his venture of coming up to join 
me that evening; he was in his stockings, and even 
at that he had come part way on his hands and 
knees, making twice as much noise as his shoeless 
feet would have made. 

It seems my aunt had a headache, and had gone 
to her room. Uncle Ike had been longing to see 
me in my new quarters, and thought this was his 
chance. 

“Had t’ take off my shoes down t’other stairs,” 
he whispered. “She had her door open a leetle, 
an’ I had t’ do it t come past her.” He meant a 
door of my aunt’s room that opened into the hall 
on the second floor. 

“Oh! Why didn’t you come by the back stairs?” 
I said, reproachfully. 

We settled down to a cozy good time in perfect 
peace of mind. He had come up with the hope 
that I would read “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—a pleasure 
he had been obliged to forego since my aunt took 
it into her head that the book was stuff and 
nonsense. I was willing to read, but the work of 
dressing my dolls had grown very interesting, and 
it would not take long to finish them. 

So I made Uncle Ike help me with the dolls a bit 
before I read to him. He sat on the floor by my 
side, his face wearing a most delightful expression 
of deep study and planning, as his clumsy fingers 
tried to put on doll-clothes under my directions. 

We were very busy and quiet. Suddenly there 
was a soft rustling sound in the outer room. I 
stared at Uncle Ike, and he stared at me. The old 
terror came creeping over me again. 

Uncle Ike’s face suddenly showed great alarm; 
then it took on that look of fine humility with 
which he so often faced my aunt. Next, in an 
interval of quiet beyond the partition, his face 
tried to beam timidly; but I suppose the answering 
gleam in my eyes was missing for once, and was 
replaced by a terrified glare, for my nerves were 
well wrought up by this time. 

Next he looked helplessly puzzled, and then 
deeply penitent; while, through all, terror every 
moment shaded itself darker and darker in his 
face. : 

Hush-h! There was that soft rustle again, now 
quite near. We both turned upon the open door- 
way, which was only dimly lighted by the candle. 
In a moment we both crouched down in awe, for 
before our terror-stricken eyes appeared a form 
all in white, with staring eyes and loose, flying 
hair. It stopped motionless with arms akimbo! 

Uncle Ike covered his face to shut out the hor- 
rible vision—a moan of agony escaped him. I 
seemed compelled to gaze; my mouth was parched ; 
I began to feel very faint. In the next instant 
there was something reviving. 

“Land sakes!” said the ghost. The voice was 
harsh, and it had a familiar ring. 

“L-a-n-d s-a-k-e-s!” it came again, prolonged 
and with something of a screech. “Ike Hopkins 
a-dressin’ doll babies!” 

I did not faint new, but my head dropped, and I 
dare say the color came back into my face. Uncle 
Ike seemed to quiver all over, but he kept his face 
hidden from Aunt Belindy. 

“Ike Hopkins. g’long down-stairs! 
*shamed o’ yourself!” 

Uncle Ike obeyed the voice without a word. My 
aunt did not even look at me. No doubt she 
understood at once the whole wretched business. 
She turned abruptly about and left me. At the 
bottom of the stairs she stopped and locked the 
door, leaving me a prisoner. 

It was late the next morning when my aunt 
brought me some breakfast. Her eyes were red, 
but she was very calm, almost gentle. After I had 
eaten, she said, “Come with me.” I felt a weight 
as of impending doom settling upon me. 

She led the way straight through the house 
without stopping, and out into the grove and down 
to the road. There stood the stage-coach, waiting 
for me; I was put aboard—the only passenger that 
morning—and off | went, with no idea what was 
to become of me. 

I was humble enough then; I began to feel that 
I had not been so badly used at my aunt’s after all. 
The place seemed like a happy home now. 

I felt like crying. I looked back as the coach 
went on. My aunt still stood where I had left her, 
but her apron covered her face. If I could only 
speak to her once more, to ask her forgiveness! 

My aunt meant to be done with me, I suppose; 
but a cruel fate, which was no part of her plans, 
already had its grasp upon me as hers was loosed. 
As the road wound around near the top of a steep 
hill, a wheel came off the rickety old coach. I 
remember an awful headlong pitch down the 
declivity—a swift rush and tumble over stones, 
through brush and briers, until aJi consciousness 
was gone. 

When I came to myself, I was in my own cozy 
room again at Aunt Belindy’s, and it was my aunt 
herself who sat there to nurse me back to life. It 
was a long struggle, but there was no limit to her 
patience and care; she wore herself out at it. In 
that time I became used to her harsh voice and 
abrupt ways, and learned what I might easily 
have learned before, that Aunt Belindy was 
really one of the kindest-hearted women in the 
work. 

There was no softness or smoothness about her, 


Aint you 


| but she was as gentle and tender a nurse as I ever 
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want; and 1 have since learned a great deal even 
from her unduly rigid notions about children’s 
amusements. I am thoroughly conquered at last! 

I am helpless and disfigured for life, but since I 


know what sort of woman my Aunt Belindy really | 


is, [am not fond of telling how I became so; and 
part of my punishment is that I am called upon to 
give an account of it by every stranger who sees 
my condition. : 

After all, Aunt Belindy contentedly “slaves 
away” now for both Uncle Ike and myself too, 
“folks that don’t do nothin’ themselves day in and 
day out.” C. A. STEARNS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEMON APE. 


In the early part of May, 1877, the United States 
ship Delaware touched at Bombay on her way to 
China and the far East. 
hot season in India, which lasts from March to 
July, and the temperature on board, despite the 
ocean winds, was stifling. 

I had been on the sick list for a considerable 
time, and as a cousin of mine resided on the 
western slopes of the Ghauts, in a breezy and 
healthful location, I considered this an excellent 
opportunity to pay him a long-promised visit. 
Thus I could escape the oppressive weather we 
were sure to have on the long run to Calcutta and 
Hong Kong. 

I obtained leave of absence on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate for sixty days, with instructions to follow the 
ship, by Peninsular and Oriental steamer, at its 
expiration. 

Leaving Bombay I proceeded by rail to Khurdee, 
at the foot of the Ghauts, and thence, turning south, 
my journey was made by banghy cart—a square, 
springless vehicle with a canvas top and enormous 
wheels—the mail-wagon of rural India. A more 
uncomfortable means of travelling was probably 
never invented; but it is questionable whether a 
lighter outfit would stand the jolts and jars of 
these dreadful mountain roads. 

Having passed through immense forests of teak, 
sissoo and other enormous trees, whose leafy 
arches cast a twilight gloom over the road even 
at midday; having skirted impenetrable jungles 
and plunged through almost bottomless ravines, 
we emerged toward evening of the second day 
into a broad table-land, bounded on the east by 
the broken ranges of the Ghauts, and far to the 
west by a blue haze that denoted the Indian 
Ocean. 

We drove through great tracts of wheat and 
sugar-cane, and stopped before a steep-roofed 
bungalow embowered in tropical vegetation, which 
my driver informed me was the residence of the 
Lord Sahib I was seeking. 

My welcome was a warm one, and after the long 
and wearisome journey, I seemed to have dropped 
into an earthly Paradise. My cousin’s “compound,” 
as enclosures surrounding houses are called in 
India, was brilliant with the creamy blossoms of 
the acacia, while thick hedges of crimson Persian 
roses scented the evening air. A broad field of 
flax in blossom, whose blue and white flowers 
complemented the green and gold of the adjoining 
cane and wheat plantations, came quite up to the 
house on the west. 

Off to the east the rugged headlands of the 
Ghauts projected into a waving sea of yellowing 
grain that covered the fertile uplands for miles. 
The far-off peak of Rudtondhee, purpled by the 
setting sun, stood like a sentinel peri on the rim 
of the northern horizon. 

As my strength quickly returned, I made 
extended trips through the fields and woods of 
this beautiful district, the centre of which was 
a seattered settlement of planters known as 
Maullanpore. 

A favorite walk in the cool mornings was from 
my cousin’s bungalow along a broad, smooth road, 
bordered by fields of ripening wheat, to the plan- 
tation of an Englishman named Ingram about a 
mile beyond. This gentleman was a bright, intelli- 
gent young fellow, of athletic build and exuberant 
spirits, very fond of field sports, and a dead shot. 
We became intimate, and I visited his place almost 
every day. 

In going to it I passed a low, wide-porched 
cottage, about half-way between my cousin’s and 
Ingram’s. It was nearly concealed from the road 
by a rank growth of weeds and plants, and bore a 
generally dilapidated and neglected appearance. 
It was occupied, as I learned, by a wealthy and 
exceedingly eccentric old gentleman named Evans, 
but known locally as “Old Pepper” from his 
morose and unsocial disposition. 

Old Pepper was said to have influential connec- 
tions at Bombay and Madras, but here he had 
apparently no friends. He saw no company what- 
ever, and lived alone with a single syce, or native 
servant. Whenever he went out he was accom- 
panied, I was told, by a gigantic Bornean ape, or 
orang-utan, as the Malays call them, of malevo- 
lent appearance and most evil reputation. 

The coolies who worked the neighboring planta- 
tions were in deadly fear of this beast, which they 
universally called Hl Shaytan, the demon; and 
they would to a man take to the woods whenever 
he appeared on the road. 

A comic touch was added to this uncouth animal’s 
general get-up by an antique dress hat, dingy and 
battered, which his master compelled him to wear 
at all times. It was his sole article of clothing. 
Probably he slept in it. The monster, whether 
from choice or training, invariably walked on his 
hind-legs, his tremendous arms reaching almost to 
the ground as he stood erect. 

Such was the description given me. I was, of 
course, anxious to meet this queerly assorted pair. 
Soon I had an opportunity to gratify my curiosity. 

One beautiful evening, some ten days after my 
arrival, I was returning home just before sun- 
down, when I suddenly encountered our neighbor 
Evans in a bend of the road. He was a small but 
active-looking, oldish man. The most astonishing 
object I had ever beheld paraded solemnly a few 
paces behind him. 

This was a huge, hairy, tailless monster nearly 
six feet tall, his bulging head surmounted by an 


It was the height of the | 


old silk “‘stove-pipe” hat drawn down on his 
shaggy brows, beneath which a pair of fierce 
black eyes glittered uneasily. 

His cavernous mouth was distended in a diabol- 
ical grin that showed a double row of savage 
tusks. 

This grotesque brute, with shuffling gait and 
comical hat, made such a ludicrous parody on 
humanity that I involuntarily smiled. His master 
did not take the slightest notice of me, but the 
ape, as if displeased by my amusement, turned 
several times and leered at me with a face of such 
malice that I felt relieved when the two disap- 
| peared around a turn in the road. 

When I informed my cousin of the meeting and 
| the ape’s unfriendly demeanor, he looked rather 


| serious and warned me to be on my guard, for it | 


| was a dangerous brute. It was rumored, he said, 
| that the animal, whose strength was enormous, 
| had once torn to pieces a native servant of its 
|master. At any rate, the syce had disappeared, 
and no one was hardy or interested enough to 
| institute any inquiries into the matter. 


“But,” I asked, indignantly, “why don’t the | 


| residents take measures to get rid of this ferocious 
| beast?” 


| “Oh, well, it has never interfered with the white | 
Besides, old Evans is a man of wealth | 


people. 
| and influence in the presidency.” 





a dazzling bright morning when I was strolling 
along the road on my way to Ingram’s to bid him 
good-by, for I had arranged to leave for Bombay 
the next day. Then I met Old Pepper and his 
companion coming from the opposite direction. 
At the same moment the beast caught sight of 
me. In an instant its usual aspect of sullen indif- 
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ference changed to one of most ferocious hate. 
Its lips retracted, showing a row of gleaming 
fangs snapping with rage. At the same time it 
uttered a low, prolonged growl. 

Instinctively I picked up a stone. 

“Stop!” cried its master. With astonishing 
agility he leaped behind me, and faced his infu- 
riated companion. Its long, sinewy arms were 
working up and down, its body writhing, and a 
grin of such demoniacal fury distorted its hairy 
visage that I stood appalled and still. 

“Don’t move!” said Old Pepper, in a low voice. 
“T can hardly control him this morning.” 

Never did I see such a picture of giant strength, 
of blind, unreasoning rage as this beast presented. 
The demon-like face beneath his grotesque black 
hat was now ablaze with eagerness to spring upon 
and tear me limb from limb. 

I was entirely unarmed, and felt that nothing 
but the nerve of this weak old man could save me 
from a horrible death. 

He spoke some words of Hindostanee to the ape 
in a firm, decided tone, and waved his hand 
toward the bungalow. It seemed a long time to 
me that we thus stood, though probably it was but 
afew moments. Then I saw the great beast begin 
to waver. Its fierce eyes turned from us, and 
finally, with hesitating steps, it shuffled down the 
road with many a backward glance of impotent 
wrath. 

“Stay here until we are out of sight!” said Old 
Pepper, abruptly, as he followed it. 

I was too badly frightened to take offence at this 
curt order, and so remained standing there until 
the old man and his savage companion had disap- 
peared within their compound. Not having quite 
recovered my former physical vigor, I was very 
much shattered by this incident, and proceeded 
slowly on my way. 

The road to Ingram’s wound through the wheat 
fields for a quarter of a mile farther, but there was 
a hedged by-road through an indigo field just at 
hand that lessened the distance. I had never used 
this short cut, which was overgrown with bushes 
and seamed with gullies; but now when I had 
reached the entrance to this lane I stopped, with 
hat off, to enjoy the fresh morning air in the shade 
of a large mango. 

I was gazing listlessly across the waving grain 
when I saw a battered old black hat moving 


twenty rods distant. 
recognized the ape’s head-piece at once, and the 
stealthy, sneaking gait at which it was shuffling 
along. 

Terror seized me as I felt my utter helplessness 
on the lonely road. It was evident that the fierce 
brute was creeping through the field to head me 
off where his master’s eye could not reach him. 

He did not see me just now, that was clear; and 
of course he thought himself secure from obser- 
vation. But here his cunning was at fault. He 





I did not see our queer neighbors again until | 


through the wheat parallel to the road, and about | 
My heart stood still. I| 


had evidently forgotten the hat. For a moment I 
gave myself up for lost. But the thought that the 
beast would not seriously look for me for some 
moments yet gave me courage to move. I turned 
up the lane, bent low by the hedge that fringed it, 
and ran swiftly but carefully so as to make little 
noise among the bushes. 

It was a race for life. Had the ape seen me he 
would have reached me with a few bounds, and 
there closed my career. 

Every few yards I looked over my shoulder, 
and gained hope because my flank movement was 
as yet undiscovered. In a few minutes I gained 
Ingram’s compound, and tumbled in a heap on the 
wide veranda in front of his door, utterly done 
out. 

The noise of my fall brought out two native 
house-servants, who carried me in, and I soon 
managed to gasp out my story to Ingram. His 
face grew dark. 

“That murderous beast must die,” he said, 
sternly. “No one’s life is secure about here from 
its villanous temper. You can’t leave this house 
| while he lives, that’s certain. He is on the watch 
| for you, and will kill you if he can.” 
| “But what is to be done?” I asked, weakly, for 
| my dreadful experience had taken all the nerve 
out of me. 
| My host took from a rack a Manton rifle, slipped 

a revolver into the outside pocket of his shooting- 
| jacket, and went out, saying, “Rest easy, my 

friend, till I come back.” 

I lay on the bamboo lounge where they had 
placed me, too much exhausted to go out and see 
the result of my friend’s adventure in my behalf. 
But I had perfect confidence in his skill, and felt 
no apprehensions as to his safety. I only feared 
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move!” 


that the beast, not finding me, might have returned 
to his master’s bungalow. 

A throng of coolies, yellowish green with terror, 
had gathered in the compound. They chattered 
in whispers, and were ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing to dash into the house if the terrible ape 
made a movement in their direction. 

After some ten or fifteen minutes I heard the 
report of a rifle, followed by an awful scream 
that made my blood run cold. Directly after came 
the sharp crack of a revolver, and then all was 
quiet. 

Some twenty minutes later Ingram sauntered in, 
put away his arms, and coming over to me, said 
grimly: 

“Old Pepper’s demon will trouble us no more.” 

He sat down and continued: 

“When I stepped out on the veranda I saw the 
hat sticking up above the wheat stalks just oppo 
site the gateway. The creature was waiting for | 
you. I went back of the house, through the bushes, 
and crossed the road above, where it dips into a | 
ravine. From there I came back to a clump of 
young mangoes, where I was behind the brute and | 
could see him plainly through the thin wheat. 

“He was not more than twenty yards from me, | 
and was certainly in a great rage. He would peer | 
down the road, then seize handfuls of dirt and | 
throw them over his head, growling and crashing | 
his teeth together and stamping the ground with | 
his big feet. I thought it about time to end him. | 

“While getting my gun ready I incautiously 
| made a slight noise. The animal’s keen ears heard | 
it, and he swung around and stared straight in my 
face. Then I knew it was his life or mine. I took | 
quick aim and fired. He bounded high in the air 
and dropped dead. 

“Tt’s a fine riddance for the settlement; but I 
imagine Old Pepper will be in a rage when he 
finds it out.” 

I recovered the tone of my nerves during the 
day. When bidding farewell to my brave friend, 
he asked me to go down and look at the dead 
beast. But this I declined with a shudder. I 
returned home past Old Pepper’s cottage. All 
| Was quiet around it, and as usual no one was 
| visible. 

When I informed my cousin of the day’s adven- 
| tures he mused a bit and said: 

“Old Pepper is mentally unsettled. If he dis- 
covers that his chum is killed I fear he will become 
a raving lunatic, and do some harm. I'll 
| Ingram about it. The best thing we can do, in my | 

Opinion, is to bury the beast and keep still. The | 
old mah will think, perhaps, that it has gone off to 
the hills.” 

It was so arranged. Ingram’s servants were 
ordered to say nothing, and the summary putting 
away of the terror of Mullanpore was unknown | 
elsewhere. Next morning I started for Bombay, 
which I reached without accident. Here I had to 

| wait a week for a steamer. 





| 
see | 
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On the last day of my stay, I was sitting idly in 
the smoking-room of the Royal Hotel, when I 
picked up the West India Times, published that 
day. The first article I saw was this 

“A Mysterious Affair. From the south coast 
comes the report of a tragic affair which is involved 
in considerable mystery. An eccentric old gentle- 
man named Henry Ridgewood Evans, who has 
lived alone for several years at Mullanpore with 
no companions but one servant and a monstrous 
Bornese ape, was found dead in his bungalow 
several days ago, by some of his neighbors who 
had noticed the absence of life about the place, 
and concluded to make an investigation. 

“No particulars have come to hand except that 
the servant and the ape are both missing, and foul 
play of some kind is suspected. His Excellency, 
the president, of whom it is said the deceased 
gentleman was a distant relative, has despatched 
Colonel Mowbray of his staff to Mullanpore to 
make a searching inquiry into the affair.” 

But, as I learned by a letter from my cousin, 
received a long time afterward, nothing ever came 
of the colonel’s investigations. The servant was 
never found. Ihave often thought thatthe furious 
beast may have destroyed and in some unaccount- 
able way disposed of the servant, after killing his 
master, just before starting on his still hunt for 
me. 
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A WINTER'S NIGHT. 


The earth is clad in holy white, 
The sky is darkly blue; 

The orbs of light were ne’er so bright 
When seen through summer’s dew. 


Weekly Wisconsin, —Ninette M. Lowater. 
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TREES ROOTED IN AIR. 


As a rule, the trees of the temperate zones have 
roots, trunk and branches which are entirely dis- 
tinct, the roots being buried in the earth, or some 
times running along the surface of it, while the 
head is borne aloft by the stem or bole; but in the 
warmer parts of the earth all three—roots, trunk 
and branches—are sometimes found growing and 
flourishing in the air, and so mixed up in their 
relative positions and in the offices they perform 
that it is impossible to say where one ends and the 
other begins. 

Especially is this the case with the Artocarpee, 
the family to which the fig and rubber-trees bebong. 
They compose a largé and curious order, which 
bread-fruit, the jackfruit and the 
Bohon upas, which furnishes the deadliest of all 
poisons. 

The order includes also the wonderful banyan, 
which may be a forest In itself, and its companion 
the Ti, or Bo, or pippul-tree of India, held as 
sacred by the Hindoos, and the Ficus elastica or 
rubber-tree, now in our hothouses, 
which in time past furnished much of the caout- 
chouc of commerce. 

The thick, milky juice found in all the members 
of this order is often poisonous; yet in the case of 
the cow-tree of South America the juice is rich 
and wholesome. The wood of another yields the 
harmless and useful dye known as fustic. 

This family of trees has a few species which 
inhabit colder regions. The wild figs of Florida 
belong to it, and if we follow certain of the bota- 
nists our common Osage orange, a native of Texas 
and the Southwest, is a relative of the fustic. And 
so are our mulberries, which furnish a good deal 
of nice fruit for the birds, and very little for those 
who cultivate them. 

No group of vegetables varies more in size; the 
delicate Ficus of our greenhouses is a 
creeping shrub with stems no larger than a knit- 
ting-needle, which throw out an abundance of air 
roots along their entire length, and literally give 
themselves fast to the surface on which they grow. 
I once saw a high garden wall in New Orleans 
which was completely enveloped with the brown 
stems and small, bright green leaves of this pretty 
plant, and a beautiful sight it was. 

Some of the members, on the other hand, are 
veritable giants, and the banyan is no doubt the 
successful rival in size of the celebrated redwood 
of California, or the gum-tree of Australia. As 
the branches of the banyan push out horizontally, 
they send down aérial roots, which either grow 
vind other 
perpendicular, and 


contains the 


s0 common 


ripens 


straight to the ground, or, from or 
causes, earried out of 
attach themselves to the soil. 

These air roots change from roots to trunks, an 
in time grow to a great size. As the tree spreads 
other air roots drop, and when they come in con- 
tact with the leaning stems, graft themselves on, 
thus forming often a network of timber high above 
the earth. 

One banyan in India is said to have three hun- 
dred and fifty stems as large as those of oaks, 
and three thousand smaller ones. The tree covers 
several acres of ground. 

Orchids, ferns and other epiphytes cling to the 
branches; climbing plants run up the trunks, and 
sprawl over and around each other and hang in 
festoons. Snails live among the thick growth, 
lizards and serpents glide in and out, and birds, 
monkeys and curious bats come to make it their 
home. 

Nearly if not quite all the members of the genus 
Ficus, which includes the banyan, the rubber-tree, 
and the figs, throw out air roots at times. I have 
seen a few of them on the under side of the trunks 
of the common fig in south Europe, leaning over 
as if to support the staggering stem. 

The Ficus aurea of southern Florida has a dozen 
or twenty smooth, ribbed, grayish stems, which 
spring from the ground like a lilac or snowball, 


are 


|} and it bears oval, thick, glossy leaves that look 


exactly as if they had been varnished. But instead 
of this shrub being a few feet high—for a real 
shrub it is—the trunks are often two feet in 
diameter, and the great rounded head, a hundred 
feet across, serves as a landmark for long dis- 


tances in that flat country. Vessels out at sea 
steer by it. 
It sends out many air roots, which seldom 


become larger than a fence wire, with beautifal 
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ad growing ociite that divide up into numerous | 
branchlets. ‘These hang down many yards into | 
the deep twilight underneath, but seldom reach | 
the ground. In time of high winds they creak 
and rattle dismally, like the rigging of a ship in 
a gale. 

I once saw one of these Florida rubber-trees 
growing on the top of a 
pine stump near Tampa 
Bay. The pine had 
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been cut off eight or nine feet above the ground. 
Although the bark had decayed the wood was 
sound. On top of it the young fig, with a stem 
as large as a man’s thigh, sat perched up com- 
ically, apparently without roots. It was one of 
the most astonishing sights I had ever seen. 

I asked a man who sat on the porch near by 
how it came to be on the stump. He replied, 
philosophically, ‘I reckon it growed thar.” It 
must have absorbed moisture from the air by its 
leaves, for certainly that piece of hard, pitchy 
pine could have afforded it no nourishment. 

In the High Woods, as the dense forests of the 
West Indies and Tropical America are called, 
there are many species of these trees, most of 
which bear large heads with trunks formed from 
air roots, and are analogous to the curious man- 
groves which grow on stilted roots in the sea. 
One of these is called the Matapalo, or sometimes 
*‘the Scotch Attorney.” 

Its name will not be found in the dictionaries. | 
Perhaps you might search through many large 
libraries and not see it mentioned. Yet it deserves 
to be called one of the vegetable wonders of the 
world. 

The first that I ever noticed was in one of the 
forest districts of Honduras. On a slightly open 
space ata turn in the road there grew an enor- 
mous Santa Maria tree, which must have been a 
hundred and fifty feet in height. Many of its 
limbs were dead and decaying, and the foliage 
looked yellow and sickly. What particularly 
arrested my attention was that here and there 
throughout the great head there were masses of 
vigorous branches clothed with shining dark 
green leaves. That this immense tree should be | 
dying with old age would not have been wonderful, 
but that a considerable part of it should be 
diseased or dead, while the rest was in such 
robust health, excited my curiosity. When I 
examined it with my glass my astonishment knew 
no bounds. 

Years before a bird or some little animal, per- | 
haps, had dropped a seed of the matapalo high up | 
in a crevice of the bark of the giant. During the | 
rainy season it had sprouted, sent up its little | 
leafy stem, and with its tiny roots had clung fast | 
to the friendly tree. Later it had driven other | 
roots mto the wood of the Santa Maria, drawn | 
from it the sap already elaborated, and used this 
for building up itself. 

In short, this innocent-looking, frail little plant, 
which had begun life from a seed no larger than 
the head of a pin, was a detestable parasite, and | 
was destined’ to destroy the great tree that had 
so kindly given it food and lodging. By and by 
it had let down a slender air root along the bark, 
which in turn had struck its feeders into the | 
wood. 

Then another and another had been sent down | 
over different parts of the trunk and branches, 
each of which clung and sucked with the tenacity | 
and power of the arms of an octopus. 

These air roots soon began to flatten out, and 
to send out others across the trunk of the tree, 
which, as soon as they met, were grafted together. 
In time the poor monarch was bound in a_ perfect 
network of fetters, strong as steel and far more 
enduring. No wonder, then, that when I saw it 
it was flourishing grandly, with vigorous stems 
and rich, glossy leaves, or that its noble benefac- 
tor, literally smothered and robbed by its guest, 
was dying. 

I afterward found that the ‘Scotch Attorneys” 
were not at all rare, and that I had been passing 
several of them daily without noticing them, 
which shows that even those who are most intent 
on prying into the secrets of nature do not always 
know how to use their eyes. 

The fate of the Santa Maria was sealed, and in 
another year or two it gave up its life. ‘Then the 





intruder, giown into a solid cylinder and firmly 
rooted to the ground, was ready to flourish from 
the earth and the decaying wood of its host. 


















In the realm of nature I know of no more 
cruel monster than this, for its whole life from 
first to last seems to be a cunningly executed 
plan to deceive, rob and destroy. 

Its seeds, which are enclosed in a small fig, are 
made attractive to birds and animals by the 
sweetness and edibility of the fruit, but they are 

not injured during the pro- 


In the case which I have 
mentioned, at least, the 
leaves of the parasite so 
closely resembled those of | 
its host that I could scarcely | 


even with the 
glass, save for 


in their vigor. 


cess of digestion, and so are | 
carried alive to other trees. | 


the difference | 











- a tf evidence of in- | 


that the matapalo was a part of itself; 


her own. 


which fills the kingdom of nature I 
know of no example more striking 
than this. Although the trees so 


ceive the Santa Maria into believing system. 


In the endless chain of destruction | 


| 
| 
} 


destroyed are supposed to be incapable of suffer- | 
ing, yet it is impossible to look upon the matapalo | 
smothering its victim without a feeling of detesta- | 


tion for the one and sympathy for the other. 
CHARLES T. SIMPSON. 
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For the Companion. 
TO AN EXILE. 


As still upon the ~ het shone 

A light, when God himself was gone, 
So lives, aeleaked from thine eyes, 
The splendor of thy native skies 


JOHN B. TABB. 





ea were 
THE FRENCH CRISIS. 


France is the land of sensations, and many 
enemies of the Republic are always desirous to 
give sensational aspects to the political difficulties 
of their country. Thus we have recently seen a 
change of Cabinet trumpeted as though its inci- 
dents endangered Republican institutions. It is 
more reasonable to hold that they have strength- 
ened the Republic. 

M. Loubet, the late Premier, was not regarded 
as a strong man when he took office last Feb- 
ruary; nevertheless he was supported by the 
Chamber of Deputies up to the day when he 
seemed inclined to shelter the directors of the 
Panama Canal. 

He had successfully braved one powerful faction 
—the capitalists—when he decided in favor of the 
Carmaux miners. He had successfully braved 
the red Radicals in passing a press law designed 
to curb incitements to anarchistic outrages. No 





doubt the deputies would have continued to sup- | 


the Panama Canal magnates as he has since 
consented to take as a member of his successor’s 
Cabinet. 

But M. Loubet, from the beginning of the 
furious Panama excitement in November, seemed 
to be an unwilling prosecutor. His Minister of 
Justice forced him to bring the accused to crim- 
inal trial. The Chamber forced him to agree to 


| of investigation. 
When the committee wished him to ascertain | 





Thus much real permanency 
adininistration is secured. 

Along with this peculiarity the Chamber has 
another—that of committing special tasks to 
successive premiers. Each goes out when, his 
special work having been done, he fails to meet 
acceptably to the deputies some new task that 
has arisen during his term. 

Thus the special task of M. Ribot is that of 
punishing all guilty of frauds in connection with 
the Panama Canal. He has made a good start 
by ordering the arrest of many powerful men. It 
seems clear that the deputies will honestly stand 
by him in probing the matter thoroughly. After 
that he may go out without any more real danger 


tell them apart | to the Republic than it incurred’ in putting out 


M. Loubet. 

The Panama Canal excitement is being utilized 
by the Bonapartists, Socialists, Monarchists and 
Anarchists to get a hearing for their loud asser- 


This seems | tions that Republican government is necessarily 
almost like | corrupt; 


but foreign spectators may well hold 
that the whole case shows once more that frauds 


tention to de- | cannot be safely perpetrated under the popular 
The French Republic was cleansed and | 
strengthened instead of harmed by exposing the | 
just as the young cuckoos are said to} Wilson frauds and the Boulanger conspiracy, 
resemble the little birds in the nest in | and there is every reason to believe that such will | 
which they are hatched, in order that | be the result of the public prosecution of all 
the mother may not know them from guilty in regard to the Panama Canal. 


—————  --94#@oe 


For the Companion. 
CHANGE. 


But yousertiny the hills were green 
Fie their snow crowned mane are seen, 
And Life as er, varne the pag 
In his great youth to age. 
The snows will melt, the hills arise 
With their lost crowns before our eyes, 
But Life in his great book of truth 
Turns back no page from age to youth. 


ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


~~ 
+ 


STATE BANK CURRENCY. 





Last week we explained why, in the early days | 
|of the Civil War, State bank-notes were pur- | 
| posely 


taxed out of existence. We can now 
inquire why the tax should or should not be 
repealed, and such notes be permitted again to 
enter the circulation. 

The tax was laid to compel State banks to 
become national banks by destroying the profit on 
circulation; and the object of forcing them into 
the national bank system was to sell bonds and 
raise money for war purposes. 

By the time the new system was firmly estab- 
lished, the people had discovered that the notes 
were superior, in the most important respect of all, 
to any bank money the country had ever had. 
Every bank-note is a promise to pay, and the 


value of a promise depends upon the ability to) 


pay of the bank issuing it. 

Enormous losses had been suffered before the 
war by the holders of notes, through the failure 
of banks. But as the national bank-notes were 


based upon national bonds which were deposited | 


with the~Treasurer of the United States, the 


government could promise to redeem all notes of | 


failed banks. 
The Treasury incurred no risk in making the 
promise, and could lose nothing by keeping it, 


| port him had he himself taken such steps against | because it had in its possession much more than 
|enough of the funds of the bank to meet the 


obligation. 

Thus the credit of the government was sub- 
stituted for that of thc bank; the notes of all 
banks were perfectly and equally safe; and no 


matter where issued, accepted in every part of the | 


country, whereas the former State bank circula- 
tion had been almost invariably 


|the bank issuing it. As a matter of fact no 


noteholder has lost a cent in thirty years by the | 


whether Baron Reinach, one of the most proim- | failure of national banks. 


inent persons accused, had committed suicide or | 
pleaded | 
He was | object—the sale of government bonds—had been 


died from natural causes, M. Loubet 
that he lacked legal power to do so. 
consequently voted down, and resigned. 

Upon his resignation it seemed that President 


| Carnot could not find a premier at once willing to 


satisfy the reasonable demands of the Chamber, | 


and bold enough to refuse certain unreasonable 
demands of the investigating committee ; 
moment such a premier was found, on December 
fourth, the crisis may be said to have ended. 

M. Ribot, the new Premier, ordered an autopsy 
on Baron Reinach. He gave the investigating 
committee the evidence on which the government 


but the | 


had begun its criminal prosecution of the Panama | 


directors. 


He also endowed the committee with | 


new powers of compelling witnesses to attend | 


and answer; but he firmly refused to yield to 
the committee’s demands that it should be 
allowed to supersede the regular administration 
of justice. In this refusal the deputies supported 
M. Ribot by a large majority. 

The new Cabinet is substantially M. Loubet’s 
ministry, with M. Ribot at its head. 

Of late years this sort of Cabinet change has 
been frequent in France. The Chamber is not 
composed of two great distinct parties, as is the 
case in all English-speaking countries, but of a 
number of groups that shade off into one an- 
other. 

The ruling majority is made up of the moderate 
groups that can work together on most points, 
and each has its representative in the Cabinet. 


Consequently the tax which prevented State | 


bank circulation was continued after the original 


fully accomplished. But as was explained last 
week, the amount of national bank currency has 
been diminished, and since no way has been 
found to make it increase again, there is a demand 


that the tax be repealed and the way thus opened | 


for State bank issues. 


In one sense this might be done without any | 


No note of a bank, national or state, is 
Money of doubtful value need 


danger. 
a, legal tender. 


not be dangerous, since one may always refuse | 


to take it and insist on receiving good money. 

But in practice men take money which they 
distrust, risking the chance of being able to pass 
it upon some other person. If we were to have 
weak banks and excessive note issues, the last 
holder of the notes of insolvent banks would 
lose. 

Moreover, it cannot be expected that all banks 


' chartered by forty-four States will be constituted 


When one premier goes out and another in, the | 


groups continue to be represented as before. 





on the safest principles, or will be equally sound, 
or will issue notes equally good. 
Yet the fact that the old State banks and their 


notes were not so good as the national banks, does | 


not prove it to be impossible to devise a safe State 
system. Experience has taught many a lesson 
in banking in the last thirty years. 


So the answer to the question, What would be | 


the effect on the currency of a return to the 


system of State bank issues? is merely this: 


strictness with which State law requires them to 


adhere to safe principles, the safeguards it can | 





of policy and | 


depreciated | 
| the appointment of a Parliamentary committee | everywhere except in the immediate vicinity of | 


All | 
depends upon the constitution of the banks—the | 





throw around the note issues, the security it 
|compels them to give for redemption of the 
| promises to pay, and the faithfulness with which 
all necessary regulations are enforced. 

Whether or not it is desirable to reintroduce 
State bank issues is the real question which is 
involved in the demand for a repeal of the tax on 
such notes. ‘That question has become virtually 
a matter of party controversy, and we express no 
opinion upon it. 


HETTA’S VENTURE. 


The city was putting water-pipes through the 
street in front of a modest suburban home, and 
the little daughter of the house became very much 
interested in the process. The ground was torn 
up, and muddy coats and grimy shirts disfigured 
the trim fence. The gang on duty were a hard- 

| working, harder-talking and an exceedingly thirsty 
lot of men. 

A little girl, Hetta by name, watched them from 
the house with absorbing attention. It was cold 

| autumn weather, and their voices were sharp upon 
the still air. One noon the child came to her 
| mother in great distress. 

“They are passing a black bottle around, and 
one man is talking very loud and saying wicked 
things.” 

“Perhaps they are drinking; you had better 
| keep away,” replied the cautious mother. 
| Hetta’s face grew quite sad, and that night her 
| mother noticed that she prayed for the “poor men 

who drank while laying the water.” A little 

before noon the next she approached her 
mother timidly. 

“What do you wish, my dear?” 
| ‘Please, do you think I may make some coffee 
| for the men, mother? I think they would like it.” 

Then the thought flashed through the lady’s 
mind: “There are many to sell them beer, and 
none to sell them coffee.” 

| “Why, there are nearly thirty of them,” she said 
|aloud. “I don’t think I can afford to give all of 
them coffee.” 

“O mother!” exclaimed the disappointed girl. 
| “Well, if you are disappointed, you have enough 
| money in your bank,” said the mother. “You can 
go to the grocery store and buy coffee, and sell it 
to the men at two cents acup. If they want coffee 
| at all, they would rather pay for it.” 

To the grocer’s then the child flew. “Itisn’t any 
| use,” said the grocery man, promptly. “The men 

will have their beer. They wouldn’t take coffee if 

you gave it to them.” 

“I sha’n’t give it,” said Hetta. 
it.” 

And sell it she did. At first the rough men were 
greatly surprised at the girl’s steaming pail and 

| her pretty, business-like manner; but soon they 
bought and drank, and smacked their lips. Some 
of them declared that hot coffee like this was 
| “better than beer.” 

The girl-peddler soon had all she could do. She 
took another girl as a partner the next day, and 
was successful beyond her most sanguine hopes. 
The neighborhood was all alive with interest in 
| the new venture; but the most surprising thing 
| of all was that the oaths and rude language were 
| now seldom heard upon that street. A new gentle- 
ness seemed to have been born in the spirit of 
these rough men. Their foreman declared that 
from the time the little miss came he never had 
a better gang of laborers under him. He, too, had 
found it possible not to swear at his men. 

But, too soon, the men passed on up the street, 
and Hetta could no longer serve them; but the 
incident, which took place in a Western town, 
recalls the fact that we all of us, by thoughtful 
ness and attention, can find little ways of serving 
and benefiting others that will make both them 
and us happier and better. It is because of our 
indifference that it is not done. 


day 


“I’m going to sell 


ie 
> 





“ PUSH.” 


| An American visiting Europe for the first time 
last summer was complimented by the English 
captain of the out-going steamer upon the energy 
of his country-people. 

“They are bringing the best of everything in 
Europe back to the States,” he said. “They have 
the will and the money to doit. They area live, 
| pushing people.” 

In London when he visited Westminster Abbey 
he was told by a canon, “No people, not even the 
English, show as much appreciation and reverence 
for the mighty dead buried here as do the Ameri- 
cans. Thousands of educated Londoners have 
never entered the Abbey gates, but no American 
passes them by.” 

In the cities of the continent he heard the same 
| refrain of praise. 

“Your people care more for historical relies than 
any other.” “Americans have such respect for all 
that is old.” “Americans are the most liberal 
patrons of art in Europe.” 

The traveller listened complacently. But pres- 
ently the other side of the shield was turned to 
him. Some of his wealthy countrymen bought 
pictures to fill the galleries of their new houses 
through agents, without themselves being able to 
tell a Corot from a Meissonier. 

Warehouses in old Paris and London were filled 
| with high-priced, worthless imitations of old furni- 
| ture and china, which were “for the American 

market.” 

The great modistes of Paris and London tailors 
boasted that they had “just furnished forty gowns 

| to Mrs. Dash, of New York, or sixty to Miss Blank, 
of Chicago.” 

Other rich and energetic Americans bought the 
crown jewels of France, or the laces of retired 
empresses. Still others were pushing their way 
into fashionable circles in London by dint of 
ruinous outlay in entertaining people who ridi- 
culed them, or by bribing court officials. Ameri- 
ean girls were striving for notoriety by driving 
coaches down the Strand. 

The traveller came home with wiser and sadder 
views of the “pushing qualities” of his country- 
people; convinced that while the energy which 
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leads a man to climb to the mountain top is a good | 
trait, the energy which lands him grovelling in | 
the slough is neither useful nor admirable. 


9 


NOT KNOWN AT HOME. 

Two ladies staying in the beautiful lake region 
ef England, near the home of Wordsworth and 
amid the scenes made famous in his poems, stood 
before a village shop looking at a portrait of the 
venerable poet displayed within. As they gazed 
a pair of village lovers approached and also looked 
in, attracted probably by a display of cheap rings 
en a tray in the same window. 

One of the ladies, seized by a humorous impulse 
to discover whether the name of their most famous | 
local celebrity had any meaning to the ears of a | 
couple of apparently typical natives, suddenly | 
turned to the other and inquired, with an air of | 
innocent curiosity, pointing to the portrait: | 

“Who was this Wordsworth, anyway?” 

Her companion replied in the same spirit, “I’m 
not sure, but I think he was the man who intro- 
duced the breed of black-faced sheep we saw in 
the mountains yesterday !” 

The village couple, who must have overheard 
this dialogue, did not betray by the least shadow 
of expression that they found in it anything 
peculiar; but, as one of the ladies declared after- 
ward, the trouble with such incidents is that you 
never can tell quite what they mean. 

Perhaps those simple villagers were having their 
inward laugh at the ignorant Americans all the 
time, and were only too polite to let their amuse- 
ment find outward expression. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, they had never heard of Wordsworth 
before he was brought to their attention as an 
introducer of black-faced mountain sheep. 

“There was a joke in the affair somewhere,” 
sighed the narrator, pensively, “but I wish I could 
be sure just where!” 

A less dubious case of greatness unappreciated 
at home occurred recently in Amesbury to a trav- 
eller who wished to see the house where Whittier 
lived. He asked the first person he met where to 
find it, and received courteous and minute direc- 
tions, which he was about to follow; but in thank- 
ing his kind informant he chanced to speak of the 
poet Whittier. 

“The poet Whittier!” exclaimed the obliging 
native. “I’m sure I don’t know where he lived; 1 
thought of course you wanted Whittier, the shoe 
man.” 


+ 
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“ ASSISTING ” 





PAUPERS. 


The Secretary of the Treasury says, in his annual 
report, presented to Congress in December last, 
that “many societies throughout Europe have for 
years aided needy families to emigrate to America, 
and many public and private charities have assisted 
paupers and encouraged criminals to come.” 

How the country has suffered and is suffering 
to-day from the disposition to treat this country as 
a boundless pauper and penal colony, we know too 
well. 

The people who assist members of the thriftless 
and dangerous classes to come hither no doubt 
regard themselves as philanthropists; but their 
benevolence may be suspected when it takes the 
form of shifting upon others the burdens which 
have fallen on their shoulders. 

In fact itis acheap way to dispose of paupers. 
The price of a man’s support for six months or 
Jess out of the poor rates will buy him a steerage 
ticket to New York, and thus the philanthropist 
may rid himself forever of the care of his poor. 

Fortunately public sentiment on this side of the 
water is becoming aroused to the evil of being 
forced to care for those who come here because 
they can do nothing else. The time will come 
when Congress also will be aroused, and will pass 
the laws necessary to shut the doors against unde- 
sirable immigrants. 


aS 
OLD-TIME PRECOCITY. 





French children of the last century had no 
kindergarten schools. Perhaps if they had had | 
them they would have declined to attend them. 
Certainly it would have been a daring teacher who 
would have recommended blocks, pink and blue 
kindergarten papers and the like to the notice of 
Mademoiselle Necker, even in her early infancy. 
This young lady, who afterward became the 
famous Madame de Stat], composed tragedies at 
the maturé age of twelve years. 

The aristocratic little French girls of the period 
began writing their memoirs at a tender age 
because that was the fashion of the time. They 
were taught elaborate manners and the art of con- 
versation, and at the age of eight or ten years 
they dressed and appeared very much like their 
mothers. Along with social graces they were also 
taught how to be excellent housekeepers. 

One may conclude that Mademoiselle Rambouillet 
led the ranks of brilliant children, since her 
remark to an unappreciative elder became famous. 
The subject of dolls or play or some trivial matter 
of that sort had been introduced for her benefit, 
and she said: 

“Oh, no matter about that, grandma. 
talk politics. I am seven years old now!” 


Let us 


* 
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FOR AMERICA. 


The author of “Morocco As It Is” had, as leader 
of his caravan, a man named Salem, who styled 
himself the Khalifa, or second in command. This 
man had a small English vocabulary, and one day 
surprised the traveller with an unexpected display 
of borrowed patriotism. 

The party had stopped, in the midst of a boar- 
hunt, to take luncheon, and as they were sitting 
on the mountain-side, overlooking the sea, the 
Khalifa suddenly proposed the toast of “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
hunters and beaters, to the number of fifty or 
sixty, who were sitting about hungrily waiting for 
the bones of the feast, sprang to their feet and 
shouted: “Hip, hip, hooray!” 

The Moorish accent of the 





words made the 








THE YOUTH’S 





occurrence all the more amusing. When the 
traveller expressed his surprise at hearing that 
familiar toast in a foreign land, the Khalifa | 
laughed and said: 

“Why shouldn’t they shout for the Stars and | 
Stripes? They are good Americans, as their fathers | 
were before them. Let’s hold a political meeting!” 

He then explained that, sixty years before, the 
village had been taken under American protection 
by the consul, and that it had remained loyal 
ever since. 


HIS BIRTHPLACE, 

An Illinois man who has lately returned from 
Germany tells an amusing experience which he 
had in a small German town where he spent a year 
or more in study. He wished during his residence 
in the place to become a member of a certain 
organization to be admitted into which it was 
necessary for him to be registered as a temporary 
citizen of the place. 


He presented himself before the official whose 
duty it was to register him, and answered a 
number of searching, and as it seemed to him, 
irrelevant questions. Finally he was asked to 
name his birthplace. 

“Peoria, Illinois,” he responded promptly, feel- 
ing that there would be no discussion on that 


pint. 

The official buried his head in a reference book 
for some moments, and then announced: “There 
is no such place as Peoria in the State of Illinois, I | 
find; you are trying to deceive me, I fear.” 

“Why, no indeed,” said the bewildered Amer- 
ican; “I assure you I --” 

“Behold the book, and observe what it — 
interrupted the official; “there are but four 
villages in the State of Illinois, my friend, and 
your Peoria is not among them.” 

he American “beheld,” and truly there was the 
statement in black and white. In the State of | 
Illinois there were mentioned but four “villages,” 
Chicago, Springfield, Cairo and Elgin. 

“There!” exclaimed the official, triumphantly. 
“Now from which of these four villages did you 
come?” 

“From none of them,” replied the Illinois man, 
stoutly. | 
The official looked unbelieving and superior and 
would not yield the point, but consented at last to 
put the American down as a native of the suburbs 
of one of the four “villages.” if he insisted that he 

did not belong in any of them. 

Peoria was abandoned, and her former resident 
was registered, “Born in the suburbs of Chicago,”’ 
— “village” he chose in preference to the 
others. 


RUSTIC GREATNESS. | 
Gouverneur Morris was a famous man in his day, 
and his name and public services are not likely to 
be soon forgotten. In Doctor Mines’s “Tour 
Around New York” there is a story illustrative 
not only of his character, but of the habits and 
manners of the time in which he lived. He died 


| in 1816. 


An English nobleman, whose patent of nobility 
dated back most to the Norman Conquest, visite: 
America and became the guest of Judge William 
Jay, of Bedford, who entertained him royally, | 
and also made calis with him upon the surrounding 
lords of the manor, such as the Livingstons, Van 
Rensselaers and Schuylers to the north, and the 
Van Cortlandts, Morrises and Stuyvesants to the 


south. 
One bright moma in July the patroon, Jay, 
with his English guest, left Bedford in the judge’s 


travelling carriage to introduce the nobleman to 
his brother-patroon, Gouverneur Morris. 

They reached the manor-house just before noon, 
and as they drove up to the door met the patroon 
himself in his shirt-sleeves, minus coat and vest, 
with trousers tucked into his boots and a scythe 
over his shoulder, rills of oe iration running 
down his manly face, and his lordly brow crowned 
with an old straw hat with a hole in the top, from 
which protruded the end of a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. 

At his heels were a little arm 
bearing their scythes also, and 
meadows where they had been mowing. 
welcome dinner-bell had called them. 

The —_ was a revelation to the English noble- 
man, but when he had seated himself at the hospi- 
table table of his host he forgot all about it. For 
Mr. Morris was a lover of the classics as well as 
of nature, and could not only lead the field with 
—- but could recite whole books of Virgil 
by heart. 


of laborers, 
resh from the 
The 


ANSWERED. 


Tennyson, like many other great men, had ways 
of hisown. Mr. Smalley sends to the New York | 
Tribune a batch of stories about him, one of which 
is interesting not so much for what the poet said 
or did, as for what a bright woman said to him. | 
The world likes to see rudeness meet its match. 


Tennyson was at a party one evening and saw a 
certain great lady, of whom he had heard, but 
whom he did not know. He desired to be intro- 
duced to her, or perhaps—for his ways were 
sometimes regal—desired that she might be pre- 
sented to him. In one way or the other, at all 
events, the ceremony was performed, and Tenny- 
son’s second remark to the lady was this: 

“OQ Lady ——, do I know Lord ——?” 

The lady’s husband, about whom he _ thus 
inquired, was a peer who, though young, had won 
much distinction in public life, and was widely 
known in private. is wife was naturally a little 
jealous of any word which sounded like dispar- 
agement of his sition or indifference to his 
renown. She looked her questioner in the face 
and answered, with perfect composure of manner: 

“I am sure, Lord Tennyson, I can’t say. I never 
heard him mention your name in my life.” 

For a moment the poet was staggered by this 
straight hit from the shoulder, but he had the goed 
sense and good temper to take it well. He liked | 
a man, or a woman either, who would face him in 
his most arrogant moods. They became friends 
and parted friends, with the expression of a wish 
on Tennyson’s part that the husband would come 
and see him—which I rather think he never did. 


WELL 


DECIDED. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, is a happy woman, | 


in that she is so well-beloved, not only by her 
people but by her husband, the king. She has 
long been known as one of the beauties of Europe, 
but she has now begun to realize the flight of time, 
and recently said to her husband, with some 
wistfulness: 


“I am too old to wear white gowns any longer!” 

The king did not contradict her, but siniled, and 
said, “Let us take a fortnight to think over the 
matter!” 

At the end of that time came a large packing- 
case, filled with white dresses of every descrip- 
tion, and of the utmost elegance. The case was 
addressed to the queen and, prettiest of all com- 
pliments, it contained a card bearing the words: 

“The king’s decision.” 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG CLERKS IN WASHINGTON. | 


I. In the State Department. 


By SEVELLON A. BROWN, 
Chief Clerk of the Department of State. 


The Department of State is the oldest govern- 
ment department, its beginning being found in 
the resolution of the Continental Congress of 
November 29, 1775, appointing a committee of 
tive to conduct correspondence with Great Britain 
and other parts of the world. 

This was called the Secret Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and its members were President 
Harrison’s great-grandfather, Benjamin Harri- 
son, of Virginia, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Dickinson, Thomas Johnson and John Jay. 

After the Revolution there was a Department 
of Foreign Affairs, but soon after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted the Department of State was 
organized. 

It was intended that it should be charged, not 
alone with the administration of our business 
with foreign powers, but with all those matters 
which did not pertain to the public treasury or 
the national defence. Thus for some years it 
performed duties which are now in charge of the 
Department of Justice and the Department of 
the Interior. 

The tendency has been to take gradually 
from the State Department all business not of a 
foreign nature; and it is now almost entirely 
a Department of Foreign Affairs. 

It still retains some duties of a purely domes- 
tic nature, however. All pardons which the 
President may grant to criminals against 
United States law are made out in the State 
Department, and so are all the President's 
proclamations. All the laws of the United 
States are edited and published by the State 
Department, and the Secretary of State is the 
custodian of the Seal of the United States. 

Let me sketch the clerk whose especial duty 
is to attach an impression of this seal to the 
public instruments, which are of no effect until 
the impression is there. 

Forty-six years ago a young man from 
Alexandria, Virginia, then a part of the District 
of Columbia, came to Washington and was 
appointed messenger in the Department of State 
by James Buchanan, then Secretary of State. 
His duties were simple—to carry papers and to 
perform confidential errands, that was all. 
John M. Clayton, of Delaware, succeeded Buch- 
anan as Secretary of State, but served only a 
year, and was follawed by Daniel Webster. 

Mr. Webster saw the young Virginian, and 
liked him. He was remarkable for his industry, 
punctuality, accuracy and _ trustworthiness. 
These qualities are not so common in the world 
but that the young man who possesses them in 
an unusual degree is sure to prosper. Edward 
Everett, who was Secretary of State after Mr. 
Webster, put the seal in his charge, and he has 
stood guardian over it now for forty years. 

His hands have affixed its impression to nearly 
every treaty and proclamation by the President, 
beside the Presidential pardons and the commis- 
sions appointing the high officers of the govern- 
ment. One who wishes to see the seal will find 
this old gentleman in charge of it, and must 
address him respectfully as Mr. George Bartle. 

In telling the story of this venerable clerk, who 
has spent his life in the government service, I 
have indicated the qualities that should be 
possessed by any young clerk who wishes-to rise 
in it. In the department I am writing of, the 
two qualities of accuracy and trustworthiness are 
especially necessary. 

Every word that our State Department writes 
to a Foreign Minister must be weighed, for the 
consequences of the use of the wrong word may 
be serious. Moreover, when dealing with a 
foreign power, or with the minister of a foreign 
power, one is dealing with a very severe critic, 
and one who sometimes takes much satisfaction 
in the discovery of a mistake. Often he is on the 
lookout for an opportunity to get the advantage. 
Under such circumstances it is likely to go hard 
with a young clerk who makes a mistake that 
may put his government in a wrong position. 

As for trustworthiness, this is a quality neces- 
sary everywhere, but especially so in a govern- 
ment office where the business, being largely of a 
diplomatic character, is necessarily secret. I do 
not mean that everything is necessarily secret 
from the press and the public; but when a fact or 
a document may be given to the public, and what 
should be given, are questions of public policy, to 
be decided by the Secretary of State. 

The State Department clerk must be absolutely 
silent about department matters to outside people. 
He may know whom the President has selected for 
a cabinet office, he may know that war-ships are 
about to be sent to threaten the cities of some for- 
eign state; but if he tells any one, and the infor- 
mation gets abroad too soon, his indiscretion may 
have upset a policy and disarranged a complete 
“set of moves that the government had arranged. 


| Itis worthy of notice here, that in the Depart- 
| ment of State, where I have been chief-clerk for 
| nearly twenty years, and before that was a clerk 
| for six years, I can hardly recall a dozen cases of 
| the betrayal by a clerk of a government secret. 

| Frequently some important action may be 
| known to half the clerks of the department for 
| weeks, and never reach outside ears until it is 
| regularly given to the press by the order of the 
head of the department. Where premature dis- 
closures have occurred, the newspaper reporters 
have nearly always obtained their information 
from persons outside of the department. 

Such a satisfactory result could not be obtained 
from a large force whose members were frequently 
| changed; but changes in the State Department 
have always been few. 

The Civil Service law which has, by prohibiting 
arbitrary appointments, done so much to protect 
the clerks in the departments from dismissal, has 
established an esprit de corps that has resulted in 
a great improvement, both to the work of the 
government and in the condition of the men who 
perform it. But the State Department has never 
been a political office. Of the sixty odd clerks 
and chiefs of bureau employed in it now, one, 
Mr. Bartle, has been there for nearly fifty years; 


thirteen for upwards of fifteen years, and eleven 
for more than ten years. 

However, it must not be supposed from this 
that changes are so few that young clerks have 
no chance in the department. They are given a 
fair show, and if they demonstrate ability they 
are promoted. 

Is this career one that it would be advisable 
for a young man or woman, whose education 








At Close 


upon your disposition and ambition. 
object in life is to make money, then you will 
make a great mistake if you ever become a 
government clerk. 

Our benevolent Uncle Sam is the richest fellow 
in the world, but he does not pay those who serve 
him large salaries. A young man entering the 
State Department seldom gets more than nine 
hundred dollars a year to begin with; then he 
may, after a time, get one thousand dollars, then 
twelve hundred dollars, then fourteen hundred 
dollars, then sixteen hundred dollars, then 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

If he goes beyond that he ceases to be called a 
clerk, but is chief of a bureau, with twenty-one 
hundred dollars a year. He may, and often 
does, stay a long time at a low salary—sometimes 
because he has not the ability to fill a higher 
place, and sometimes simply because there is no 
vacancy to which he can be promoted. So this 
career is not one to make a man rich. 

If you do not care much for money, or if you 
have inherited some of your own and wish to lead 
an easy, “‘gentlemanly”’ life,—in other words, if 
you do not want to work and have no real 
ambition,—then you will find you have erred 
much in supposing you could find such a career 
in one of the departments in Washington. 

However much you may hear to the contrary, 
it is a fact that not many young lawyers or 
business men work harder than government 
clerks. It is true that the hours for work are 
only from nine in the morning till four in the 
afternoon; but the man or woman who works 
conscientiously for seven hours, with an inter- 
mission of half an hour for luncheon, has done as 
much work as can reasonably be required of one. 

When it is considered that this is entirely work 
at the desk, requiring in many cases concentration 
of thought and energy, it must be admitted that 
government sinecures are creations of the news- 
papers, and do not really exist. They certainly 
do not exist in the State Department, for there 
the clerks frequently have to stay at their desks 
long after four o’clock. 

But suppose a young man, entering upon the 
serious business of life, is content with modest 
means, and wishes an honorable career of useful- 
ness. Suppose he has the desire common to most 
men, to serve the government he lives under, and 
wishes to study its workings. Then he could not 





do better than become a government clerk. 


seven have been there twenty-five years or longer, | 


has been completed, to embrace? That depends | 
If your | 


He will find no other occupation more interest- 
ing, if he has an active intelligence. When he 
has risen a little in the ranks, and sees some 
action which he suggested producing a wide-spread 
effect, he may be pardoned if he feels a little 
prouder than most men. The airs of self- 
importance which it has been said are a character- 
istic of all state officers, and are assumed by 
cabinet officers as well as policemen, are really 
excusable under the circumstances. 

The department clerks really ‘“‘run’’ the depart- 
ments in all their ordinary business transactions. 
That the machinery of a government office is 
complicated and not to be learned quickly, it is 
hardly necessary to say. 

The State Department, for instance, has under 
its supervision more than three hundred consular 
and diplomatic officers, and must instruct them 
constantly, and inspect their despatches and 
reports. It must also maintain a constant corre- 
spondence with the representatives of thirty-one 
foreign powers in Washington. 

In addition to this there is the large volume of 
business incidental to department duties with our 
own citizens in America. That the head of the 
department should do more than attend to certain 
matters of unusual importance is, as any one can 
see, an impossibility. That he should even be 
able, in the four years which are his usual term 
of office, to learn all the details of his own depart- 
ment is improbable. 

It follows naturally that the conduct of the 
current, every-day business of the department 
must be conducted by the chiefs of bureau and 
the clerks. They are the authorities on depart- 
ment usage, and they prepare that which goes out 
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over the signature of the head of the department. | 





Quarters. 


Such being the case, it is hardly necessary to 
say that there is small opportunity for promotion 
for a clerk who is lazy or stupid. He may 
complain, and accuse his superior officers of 
favoritism; or he may go among senators and 
members of Congress and seek ‘‘influence’’ to 
support his ‘‘claims;”’ but he never accomplishes 
anything in that way. 

If ever the departments were run upon the 
principle of promotion by political ‘‘infinence,” 
they are not now so run. 

What of the young women who are in the 
Department of State? Their employment is no 
longer an experiment. When they write a good 
hand and attend conscientiously to their duties 
their merit meets with recognition. \ 

The employment is attractive to women who 
must make a living, and they have become as 
much a part of the departments as the men. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
A PERILOUS DART. 


The humpback whale is the gipsy of the 
cetacean family. He roams through every sea, 
and his bushy spout mingles with the atmosphere 
in every latitude from the Arctic Circle to Cape 
Horn. In form he is not so symmetrical as his 
brother, the sulphur-bottom, nor as stately as his 
first cousin, the cachalot. He is short and thick, 
and when he finds a good feeding-ground where 
he is not annoyed by his pursuers, he takes on a 
superfluity of blubber that gives him a thoroughly 
unctuous look. 

Although nomadic in their habits, the hump- 
backs resort in large numbers to certain favorite 
localities during the breeding season. There the 
young are produced, and the callow rorquals are 
taught how to gather their food when they are 
weaned. They receive practical lessons in the 
art of approaching their prey, and long before 
they have outgrown their calfhood have learned 
to scoop in masses of pteropoda and roll them 
about on their enormous tongues with true 
whalish gusto. 

The west coast of Africa is much frequented 
by humpbacks. In the lagoons of the Gulf of 
Guinea, and near the mouths of rivers as far 
south as Walvisch Bay, they are to be met in 
great droves during the breeding season. Here, 











too, congregate the American whaleships; and 





for several months in each year the coast is as 
well patrolled by their boats as it used to be 
when, by the terms of the Ashburton treaty, the 
United States and Great Britain maintained a 
squadron in these waters to suppress the slave- 
trade. 

When whales are plenty the work of the whale- 
man is hard enough; but when they are scarce 
it is harder still. The whaleman is compelled to 
rise at three o’clock in the morning, and after a 
hasty breakfast, take to the boats, there to remain 
until seven or eight in the evening, pulling the 
oars or cruising about beneath a broiling sun. 

One whaling season in particular which I have 
now in mind had not been as good as usual. The 
whales, which had at first been numerous, 
appeared suddenly to have vanished. Most of 
the captains in the fleet thought they had gone 
altogether, and gradually got under way and 
stood for the Cape de Verdes, or squared their 
yards for St. Helena. 

Our skipper, however, determined to hold on 
for another week, as we had arrived late on the 
ground and had taken but little oil. 

One morning the boats left the ship at anchor 
as usual, and cruised all day. The sun was 
setting in the west, and the other boats were all 
heading toward the ship, which was in shore and 
about three miles distant. A light breeze was 
blowing off the land, and with the sheet of our 
big lug sail slacked off, we were running free on 
a course that would take us well to leeward of 
the ship. 

‘We will run down until we get abreast of the 
ship, and then make a couple of short tacks and 
go aboard,”’ said the mate. 

The day had been even warmer than usual, and 

we were all tired with pulling. ‘Portuguese 

Joe”’ was curled up in the line tub, fast asleep, 

and Harry, the midship oarsman, and the 

boat-steerer, were engaged in an animated 
discussion as to the reason why the whales had 
left the ground so early in the season. Being 
the youngest and lightest of the crew, I pulled 
the stroke-oar; and, as I sat next to the mate, 
was entertained by him with tales of adventure. 

He was just spinning a yarn about a fight 
which he had once with a sperm whale when 
he was third mate of the Rainbow. At the 
most interesting stage of the story he was 
interrupted by Tom, the bow oarsman, who 
was standing on the forward thwart with one 
arm around the mast, keeping a lookout. Tom 
called out: ‘There she blows!” 

Instantly all hands sprang up. 

‘““Where is it, Tom ?”’ called the mate. 

*‘Pretty near dead ahead, sir.’’ 

Two or three miles away we could distinguish 
not one but half a dozen spouts. 

“There’s a school of ’em!’’ said the mate. 
“Out oars, boys, and we’ll have one of them 
humpbacks turned up before the sun’s set. 
There he b hes !’* he shouted. “Oh! whata 
beauty! Pull, boys, pull!” 

He leaned forward, his eyes distended and 
his face all aglow with excitement; while we, 

catching some of his enthusiasm, bent to our 
oars, causing the boat to make rapid progress. 

“The old man wants you to come aboard, sir,’’ 
said Silva, the boat-steerer. ‘‘He’s hoisted the 
ensign at the mizzen-peak.’’ 

“He has? You’re blind, Silva, man; I can’t 
see it!” The mate looked steadfastly in the 
opposite direction. ‘Give way, my hearties! 
That’s the pace; you’re making her walk now.” 

I glanced over my left shoulder toward the 
ship. The recall signal certainly was up. The 
captain had given orders not to strike a whale 
when away from the ship if the sun was less than 
an hour high. But one might as well try to call 
off hounds when in full cry as to stop the mate 
when a whale was in sight. 

‘Take in your oars, boys! Out paddles! Now 
then, paddle strong and steady. There they are, 
lobtailing. These chaps are having a regular 
picnic; they are just waiting for us, aint they ?’’ 

As we turned on the thwarts after unshipping 
our oars, and dipped the paddles in the water, a 
wonderful sight met our eyes. The sun was just 
nearing the edge of the horizon, and as far as we 
could see in the warm, soft light of the declining 
day there was a succession of clouds of vapory 
spray ascending from what seemed a myriad of 
whales. From some the spouts rose to a height 
of twenty feet or more. 

This was the background of the picture. Directly 
before us, then not more than a quarter of a mile 
away, was a group of perhaps a dozen hump- 
backs of the largest size, engaged in those cetacean 
gambols in which they delight—breaching, roll- 
ing and lobtailing. 

‘“‘Now, boys,” said the mate, in a low, earnest 
voice, “‘I want you all to work lively and steady 
when we go into that gam of whales. There'll 
have to be sharp work. Tom, you and Harry be 
ready to unstep the mast and get the sail in, and 
Walter, you help Joe to pass ’em along and stow 
’emsnug. Silva, do you see that big fellow there, 
lobtailing ? He’s an eighty-barrel whale; do you 
see him ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, I’m going to put you right under his 
flukes, and I want you to strike him when he’s 
well out of the water. Remember, you’ve got to 
dart up, not down.’’ 

By this time the “big fellow,’’ as the mate 
called him, was not more than two boats’ lengths 
eway. More than a third of his immense body 
was out of the water; and as he swept his 
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enormous flukes from side to side, he churned 
the sea into foam until it was white as milk. 

“Take in your sail; down with the mast 
whispered the mate. ‘Stand up, Silva!” 

Another instant, and we were in the midst of 
the foam. 

“Give it to him, Silva!’’ the mate yelled this 
time. ‘Work sharp, men; in with that sail, it’s 
trailing overboard; we'll be swamped; take care, 
there, Silva, you’ll be overboard.” 

The next few seconds of time are indescribable. 
The great flukes of the whale, which had been 
above our heads when he felt the iron, fell with a 
mighty crash, just clearing the gunwale of the 
boat, and sent a torrent of water over us that 
nearly filled the frail craft. 

Then the line went through the chocks at the 
head of the boat; and before the mate could get a 
turn about the loggerhead, a blue cloud of smoke 
arising from the tub told of the fearful velocity 
with which it was being taken out. 

Finally a turn was had, and we felt ourselves 
going through the water at a rapid rate. 

“Come aft, Silva, and take the steering oar. 
That was the most beautiful dart I ever saw in 
my life. I’ve been whaling twenty-five years 
and I never saw anything to beat it. But how 
white you look, man!”’ 

The mate handed Silva the oar, and started 
forward. 

“I guess you’d look white, Mr. Hoyt,’”’ was the 
reply, ‘if you’d seen old Death sticking out his 
hand to give you a shake. I never want to strike 
a whale that way again.” 

The “big fellow’ gave us quite a lively chase, 
and it was ten o’clock before we had him turned 
up. The moon was at its full, however, and the 
night was nearly as light as day. 

They had taken our bearings on board the ship 
just after we got fast, and with the land breeze 
came up with us and our whale at about midnight. 

The next day we cut the humpback in; and he 
stowed down a trifle less than seventy barrels of 
oil. W. A. Boyce. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
MAMMOTH CAVE. 


On an interesting family occasion I received as 
a gift a velvet case containing a solid silver key 
inscribed, “From the Manager and Guides of 
Mammoth Cave.” It was a real key of the iron 
door at the entrance of the great cave. 

Thus it happens that I have the privilege of 
unlocking the gate of the great cave for myself, 
and freely exploring its nooks and corners; and 
by the aid of this key I was able to prepare the 
map of Mammoth Cave which accompanies this 
article, and from which a faint idea may be had 
of its labyrinthine mazes. 

The regular routes through the cave, one way, 
do not cover more than twenty miles, while the 
total length of all known avenues exceeds one 
hundred and fifty miles. Of the five thousand 
tourists who annually enter the rocky, moss- 
grown, vine-clad vestibule, very few deviate 
from the beaten paths which can be comfort- 
ably traversed in a day or two. 

These routes have become so familiar that I 
should not hesitate to pilot a party of good 
boys and girls over them; although the man- 
ager would no doubt prefer to trust them with 
William, Henry, Josh or Eddie, regular guides 
of long experience, who have never yet allowed 
any straggler to get lost. 

What I now offer, through these columns, 
is a trip to some of the subterranean localities 
seldom seen and rarely described. 

Almost all visitors hasten past Audubon 
Avenue, the first right-hand branch from the 
main cave; yet it equals in grandeur many 
places over which people go into raptures. It 
opens from a vast rotunda strewn with pipes, 
pumps and vats, relics of the saltpetre works 
of 1812, from which our warlike fathers obtained 
the means of making gunpowder. 

From this avenue which we are entering, miners 
carted countless loads of nitrous earth, in doing 
which they exhumed gigantic skeletons, and had 
many strange adventures. 

If our visit is in winter we are amazed at the 
myriads of bats that hang, head downward, in 
broad clusters as dense as swarming bees. They 
look like seal-skin sacques tacked against the 
ceiling; but when the guide rubs them with his 
rough hand every tiny mouth flies open, changing 
the brown robe to a scarlet cushion. 

How smooth and level the road is! All the 
rocky slabs are skilfully piled into stone walls. 
And what are those newly-raked beds, right and 
left, extending for hundreds of yards under this 
noble arched way of fifty feet span? We seem to 
be in a garden many acres in extent, stretching 
along as far as the eye can reach, even when 
aided by chemical fires. 

This is indeed a garden; it is the Mammoth 
Cave mushroom farm, on which six thousand 
dollars were spent under French experts to get it 
into running order, and whence the manager 
hopes to supply the markets of our American 
cities with edible fungi. Experiments on a small 
scale have thus far been entirely successful. A 


shaft for ventilation and irrigation has been sunk 
from the outside. 

That smaller opening from Audubon Avenue 
leads to the long, winding channel of an ancient 
torrent, 


and is called the Little Bat room. 











Tread carefully under these low-browed arches, 
blackened by the torches of the miners. Itisa 
spot from which heedless visitors are wisely 
excluded. 

That ugly black crevice, toward which the floor 
so treacherously slopes, yawns into a pit down 
which a reckless miner once dropped his lamp. 
A sprightly young negro was lowered to recover 
it. He returned empty-handed, and having, as it 
was thought, lost his wits; for he reported having 
seen a marvellous temple, rivalling the wonders | 
of the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.” 

But thirty years later that very temple was 
approached from another direction ; at one end of 
it is a cataract a hundred feet or more in height, 
while at the other end rise pillars eighty feet high. 
And on the floor lay the rusty old lamp! 

Admirable as are the trusty guides, it is not 
always agreeable to have a stalwart darky 
looming up in the foreground when one wishes 
very much to have an unobstructed view. Steal- 
ing a march on them one stormy day when there 
were no guests at the hotel, my key unlocked the 
iron gate. The bolt was shot after my entrance; 
and for the day I was as truly monarch of the 





| whisper or a sigh was mysteriously wafted to the 
| farthest limit of the enormous dome. 


City, once the resort of Indian sagamores and | overflow. But 


dusky braves, who left as relics their torches, | 
sandals, arrow-tips and battle-axes. 

Here I made an experiment that taxed my 
nerves; I blew out my lamps. For a moment 
the retina held the image of their expiring flame; 
and then the black darkness seemed to become a 
palpable and solid thing about me. Sounds were 
magnified; I heard the cave rats scamper over 
the rocks, and the uncanny bats flutter by. 

The throbbing of my heart was audible. 


A 


The excited fancy conjured up all sorts of 
chimeras in the midnight gloom. Ghosts of the 
Mound-builders came hovering round. How 
thankful was I for the box of matches clutched jn 
my fist, a single one of which had power to put to 
flight an army of goblins! The match was | 
struck, its tiny blaze was applied to the nanow 
strip of magnesium tape, and presto!—the tower- | 
ing crags flashed again into view, and above 
them swelled the proud arches of the Chief City. 

The solitary intruder into this domain of imps | 
and gnomes was satisfied, and groped his way 

back safely to the 
hotel, and the just | 
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cave as Crusoe was of his island before his man 
Friday came. No more peril lurked along the 
familiar path through the main cave than might 
have been met in almost any rocky ravine. | 
The powers of darkness might be safely defied | 
by a man armed with lamps, braided oil-rags, 
plenty of matches, and a coil of magnesium 
ribbon. Fear was tempered to an agreeable 
sense of awe. 

No pause was made tiil the Star Chamber was 
reached, with whose fantastic illusions every 
visitor to the cave is familiar. 
reproduced as long as I desiréd, with the discovery 
that the more intense the artificial light, the | 
brighter the stars seemed to shine from the strip | 
of blue sky overhead. ' 

Not one visitor in five hundred advances to the | 
grand portions of the main cave that lie beyond; 
they all turn back to explore the minor branches. 
Let us go on. | 

For a thousand yards there is a succession of | 
noble rooms, strewn with limestone blocks of 
every size and shape, like the ruins of some old 
castle of Giant Despair. Along the walls may be 
found, by a little search, ancient fireplaces where 
aboriginal Troglodytes may have roasted venison. 
From the vaulted roof a Roman candle will bring 
down a myriad flakes of Glauber’s salts, falling 
softly, like a veritable snow-storm. 

Black chambers next appal us by their funereal 
gloom. Turning to the right we approach roaring 
cataracts that fall from a great height and 
instantly vanish in a profound abyss. Beyond 


























them arise the walls and pinnacles of the Chief 





SSS SSS] reprimand awaiting | 
him from the anxious 
manager. 

Surprises continu- 
ally await cave-hunt- 
ers. Guides plodding 
homeward one day 
from Croghan’s Hall, 
the extreme end of 
the Long Route, were 
astonished to see @ 
volume of smoke issue 
from a crevice in the 
Serpent Hall. They 
fled hastily across | 








Echo River. There they found workmen pitching 
a boat, and making a great smoke. 

This gave them a hint that an undiscovered | 
passage existed between the Serpent Hall and the 


the map; but its true crookedness could not be 
drawn on so small a scale. | 
In company with Ben Hains and Eddie Bishop, | 


Avenue, as we call this passage. 

At first the guides thought it to be about four | 
miles long, and it certainly seems so. But it is 
really eighty-five hundred feet in length, and 
probably makes a twist as often as once in twenty 
feet. 

It is a combination of three different avenues, | 
on as* many different levels. The connection 
between them is made by a stairway of one} 
hundred solid stone steps, which we have named 
Rider Haggard’s Flight, in honor of the author | 
of “King Solomon’s Mines.’’ The avenue was | 
originally from forty to sixty feet high, and from 
six inches to ten feet wide. 

By assiduous labor Mr. Ganter, the manager, | 
has had a stone floor laid midway of the avenue | 
where the crevice widens. The pick and blast | 
have been used wherever needed, so that now | 
any one who wishes to do so can thread the entire 
passage easily. 

Its main advantage is that it affords a safe exit | 
from the regions beyond the rivers, in case of an | 





| 
| 








ing to the point of view. 


‘ 

23 
even yet portions of Ganter 
Avenue are so narrow that if two persons meet 


|one must lie down and let the other walk over 


him. 
‘““‘What is there beyond that rocky ledge ?"’ 


| said I to one of the guides the other day, as we 


stood in River Hall. He replied that he did not 
know, but would like to find out. 

We found a wide, low avenue in which no foot- 
prints were visible. Soon we had to go on our 
hands and knees, crawling through the finest, 
cleanest yellow sand. It was plainly the dry 
bed of an ancient river. For half an hour we 
pursued our toilsome way, till suddenly we came 
out into Pensico Avenue. 

I remained a while at the Pit, 
amusing myself by throwing fire-balls into it. 
Being saturated with oil, the balls floated to and 
fro on the water and lighted up the walls of the 
chasm grandly. 

Such chasms are styled pits or domes, accord- 
They cut through all 


Bottomless 


the levels of the cavern. 

The sandy way by which we had come was one 
of the higher and more ancient channels by which 
this subterranean region was formerly drained. 
The tortuous passage called Fat Man’s Misery 
drained it at a later era. Still lower channels 
were subsequently found, one opening midway 
into the pits, and another draining them from the 
very bottom. 

One of the guides made his way through this 
lowest passage, and found that half a dozen of the 
pits were united into one vast room which, by 
special permission of the President, we named 
‘Harrison's Hall.” 

In prowling around these profound rifts and 
chasms we had some thrilling adventures and 
narrow escapes. 

While trying to measure a pit not visited 
before, a ponderous rock was dislodged just above 
me, and whirling by so close as to graze my 
shins, fell more than a hundred feet with a crash 
into the abyss. Other fragments followed it until 
the cavernous echoes awakened were like a 


“volley of thunder. 


Speaking of echoes, let us take a ride on Echo 
River before leaving the cave. It is worth a trip 
from Boston to Kentucky, merely to float for an 
hour on those magical waters. 

The phenomena have been frequently described ; 
but most visitors are so in love with their own 
voices_as to miss the finest effects of all. 

Having the silver key we will go in by our- 
selves, shutting out all the noisy screamers, who 
might wish to come, and encourage the waters to 
create their own reverberations. The guide shall 
row us to exactly the right spot in this long and 
deep underground river. 

Here the rocky arches meet the water vertically, 
and without a shore; but the waves lap musically 
into a thonsand little cavities as we row along. 

This is only the gentle prelude. For now, 
while uttering certain peculiarly mellow vocal 
sounds harmonizing with the keynote of the 
passageway, the guide rocks the boat to and fro, 
so that we must hold to the gunwales to keep 
from being thrown overboard. And then begins 
a concert that, if not interrupted, may last fully 
half an hour. 

First comes a sound like the tinkling of silver 
bells. Larger, heavier bells take up the melody, 
as the billows caused by the rocking of the boat 
strike the cavities in the wall. 

Then it seems as if the chimes of many cathe- 
drals had conspired to raise in this strange place 
a tempest of sweet sounds. 

The music dies away, and ghostly mutterings 


ensue. Many voices seem to whisper, chatter 
and cry. They laugh, as if in glee, and anon 
shriek as if in agony. Then all is absolutely 
silent. 


We are about to speak, when the guide makes 
a sign to us to keep still; and we sit in curious 
expectation. Lo! as if from some deep recess, 
hitherto forgotten, comes a tone tender and 
profound; after which, like gentle memories, the 
mellow sounds that had been heard before awake 
again, until River Hall rings anew with the 


| wondrous harmony. 


Amid the alabaster flowers of Mammoth Cave 
the fancy finds the mimickry of every blossom, 


| main cave. The reader will find it indicated on | from the modest daisy to the flaunting sunflower. 


” 


The ‘floral avenues’’ open to the public have 
been marred by covetous or careless visitors. A 
rumor had reached me of a secluded chamber, 


These were | guides, I have just completed a survey of Ganter | known as Charlotte’s Grotto, where the wildest 


flower dream of the cave-hunter would be 
realized. No guide knew the spot, nor was it 
known to the manager. 

But fortune favored me. On hearing a comely 
colored matron accosted as Aunt Charlotte, I at 
once asked her if she knew of the lost grotto, on 
the venture that it derived its name from her. 

“Law, yes, chile,’ said she; “dat ar’ grotter’s 
named fur me. My pore dead husband, Stephen 
Bishop, the guide, he found it and done guv it 
my name. I reckon one of my boys can take 
you to it.” 


Her reckoning was not amiss. I was taken to 


| it; and there I found what seemed to be the 


pendulous fringes of the night-blooming cereus, 
clumps of lilies, spikes of tuberoses, drooping 
fuchsias, wax-leaved magnolias—every gem of 
the greenhouse and parterre; only the snowy 
plumes were all of spotless alabaster. The artist, 
Mr. Ben Hains, succeeded in photographing a 
portion of the crystalline conservatory. 
H. C. Hovey. 














QUEER FOOD. 


Who eat bird'’snests? Where and how are they pro- 
cured, and how cooked P 


What people eat rats, mice, etc.? Why? 

Where are locusts and grasshoppers much eaten P 
By whom is roast snake highly esteemed P 

Who eat seal-fat and drink oil P Why? 

Ants are often eaten. By whomP How cooked P 
is there objection to such kinds of food P 








For the Companion. 


EDITH’S QUESTION. 


My little Edith asks, “What is a slave ?” 
And at her words uprises memory 
And endl calls to me from many a grave, 
“We died to make men free!” 
Dimmed is the brightness of my child’s bright hair, 
Her rosy upturned face no more I see, 
For rising clouds of that long-past despair, 
Never forgot by me. 
Once more, as when a tiny child I stood 
Beside my father’s knee, I hear him say, 
“This country’s sin must be washed out in blood, 
And welcome be that day!” 
Ah! how my heart leapt up to see his face. 
Stern, yet with tear-filled eyes and flush of shame, 
His soul grief-stricken at his land’s disgrace 
As if his were the blame. 
Then through my childhood’s dreams break sounds of 
I stand beside «a window and look down 
Upon great crowds of men, and more, and more, 
And cheers that sorrow drown! 
Yet soon that sorrow, that was drowned in cheers, 
Creeps silent through the empty streets again 
In women’s eyes grown large with unshed tears, 
On pale lips of old men. 
And we, the children of that strenuous time, 
Used to the martial funeral tramping slow, 
Grew to love freedom with a faith sublime, 
Nourished in bitter woe. 
Ah! happy. Edith, though you never know 
What is a slave, since slavery is no more, 
Something we gained, who felt the first wind blow 
Through Freedom’s opened door! 
LILLA CABOT PERRY. 


-_——__-++- 
For the Companion. 


HIDDEN DANGER. 


During the last year there have been startling 
disasters in Switzerland, caused by the descent of 
avalanches from the great glaciers. In each case 
the destruction came without warning, like light- 
ning in a clear sky. 

For centuries little villages had stood unchanged 
in the smiling valley or on the mountain-side. 
Every inch of soil on the tiny farms had been 
skilfully and carefully tilled. The old people 
lived in the same chalets in which they had been 
born, and which were the dearest and most 
enduring things on earth to them, as they had 
been to the generations of their forefathers before 
them. 

Yet during all these slow-creeping centuries, 
above the peaceful fields and happy, loved homes 
certain terrible forces of nature were silently at 
work, which broke forth without apparent 
warning, and wrought ruin and Geath. 

Precisely the same thing takes place among 
men. An English writer said recently : 

«There is among Christian nations no civiliza- 
tion older than that of England. The upper class 
of English nobility should represent the finest 
flowering of that civilization. They are a race 
who are drawn to morality, to gentleness, to pure 
living by the forces of tradition and belief in 
noblesse oblige ; by their education, and by a vast 
body of critical, watchful onlookers always pres- 
ent. Yet in that class, in the purlieus of the 
court itself, have recently occurred several ex- 
amples of frightful vices, nameless in horror.” 

The terrible forces of moral death are at work, 
under the fairest and most permanent forms of 
civilization. 

Every man’s life is like the peaceful chalet of 
the Alps. His character may be firm, noble and 
fair in the eyes of men. But there is always the 
temptation, the passion of which perhaps he 
alone is aware, but which under favoring condi- 
tions may break forth and leave destruction and 
death behind. 

There is one difference. No human power can 
check the avalanche. But each of us can reach 
the Hand that will hold in check the evil forces of 
the soul that lie in wait for its destruction. 
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GRATEFUL. 


Very few of the housekeepers of Paris, or, 
indeed, of other European cities, make their own 
bread. It is customary to buy it twice a day at a 
neighboring bakery. 

A gentleman who was crossing the Seine in a 
boat near the Tuileries bridge fell into conversa- 
tion with a pleasant-faced matron, his fellow- 
passenger. 

‘*What is your husband’s business ?”’ he asked. 

“He works on the river,’’ the woman said, 
adding that they lived in the Gros-Caillon quarter. 

‘““Where are you going now ?”’ 

“To the Roule quarter.”’ 

“That is far from your home,”’ said the man. 

“T am going to buy bread.”’ 

“Bread! Do they not sell bread at Gros-Caillon ? 
Or perhaps it is better or cheaper at the Roule 
quarter ?”” 

“Oh, the bread at Gros-Caillon is just as good.” 
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“Why, then, do you make this trip to Roule 
| twice a day, if I may ask the question ?”’ 

The woman’s reply was one to help our faith 
in human nature. 


said, “‘we were very poor. The baker who is 
now at Roule was then at Gros-Caillon. He 
furnished us with bread on credit for a long time 
when we had no money. Since he left our 
quarter we are in better circumstances. We give 
him our trade now because we are so grateful to 
| him for trusting us when we were needy.” 


on oe 
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Every one know 
not by the mere bigness of the head, but by the 
organization of the brain. A comparatively small | 
brain may be so completely organized as greatly | 
to excel in intellectual capacity a larger brain not 
so perfectly constituted. Yet it is not often that | 
| physiologists have an opportunity to examine the | 
| brain of a person known to have possessed excep- 
| tional mental powers, so as to enable them to base | 


| their conclusions in this respect upon actual obser- | 


| vation and comparison. 


It was a singular, and from the point of view of 
| science, perhaps a commendable impulse which 
|} induced the late George Grote, the celebrated 
| historian, to leave a written request that his brain 
| should be weighed and examined after his death. 
| The request was complied with, and Professor 
| John Marshall, who himself has since died, con- 
| ducted the examination, the interesting results of 
| which have recently been made public. 
| It appears that Mr. Grote’s brain was not espe- 
| cially remarkable for size, and indeed it seems to 
| have been somewhat below the average in weight 
| 


GREAT MAN’S BRAINS. 





as compared with the general weight of the body. 
| Some allowance had be made in this respect, 
| however, for the wasting effects of disease. But 
| upon the whole it was not a large brain. It was 
| comparatively broad from side to side and short 
Been) front to rear, and decidedly higher than 

usual. 

The indications of uncommon mental capacity 
| began to be perceived when the convolutions of 
| the organ were examined. In the cerebrum, or 
| upper and forward part of the brain, the convolu- 
| tions were massive, broad and deep, and especiall 
at the front and sides the folds were marked wit 
secondary furrows. 

There was also an abundance of the “gray 
matter,” to which physiologists have ascribed an 
important function in the activity of the brain, as 
well as a remarkable number of white fibres, 
particularly transverse ones connecting the gan- 
glia. These various features were regarded by 
he examiners as stamping Mr. Grote’s brain as 
one of high and very perfect organization. 

It is said that the relative size of certain con- 
volutions suggested interesting reflections con- 
cerning the individual peculiarities of Mr. Grote 
as related to the localization of function in the 
brain, but Professor Marshall did not regard these 
reflections as quite trustworthy, and so no definite 
conclusions —— to have been drawn. This will 
—— be a disappointment to those who think 
hat certain mental powers or tendencies have their 
centres of activity localized in the brain. 


<2 ——_——_—— 
SWIMMING IN COLD WATER. 


The Eskimos are dependent upon the sea for 
everything they eat and for all the clothes they 
wear, but none of them know how to swim. This 
seems strange at first, but becomes less mysterious 
when we take into account the fact that in the 
Arctic Ocean the temperature of the water is never 
above the freezing point. The natives of that 
region guard against the danger of drowning by 
making the covering of their boats so tight about 
the body of the fisherman that there is no leakage, 
even if they do happen to overturn. 


When the Kite was in McCormick Bay with the 
party of Lieutenant Peary, one of the crew took a 
swim which is described Doctor Keely. 

“After we had returned to the ship Mr. Verhoeff 
declared that the water looked so pleasant that he 
would swim from the ship to the shore and back 
again. Those who heard the assertion attempted 
to dissuade him, pointing to the numerous icebergs 
which floated about in every direction. Even 
when he stripped we all thought that a single 
plunge would serve to make him change his mind. 

“Meanwhile a crowd of curious natives had 
gathered around, and were gazing at him in mild 
astonishment. Finally he took the plunge, and at 
once started, swimming vigorously for the shore. 

“Alarmed for his safety, and fearing that a 
cramp might overtake him, I jumped fato Mr. 
Carsten’s little boat, which was moored alongside 
the ship, and followed him, bein repared to 
render assistance if it was needed. Me reached 
the shore in safety, however, and turning resolutely 
around, swam the vessel, a distance of 
about two hundred yards. 

“He received, of course, an ovation, but was 
almost at once taken with a chill which at one 
time looked serious. A vigorous rubbing restored 
his circulation to its normal condition, and a brief 
rest made him as well as ever. It was regarded, 
however, as a foolhardy feat, and one that none 
were anxious to emulate. 

“The effect on the natives of a sight of the swim- 
ming man was most curious. They regarded him 
with constantly growing astonishment. In Green- 
land the only use they know for water is for 
pn man A ay oses. Probably many of them had 
| accidentally fallen into the water, but they dread 
and hate its effects as much as does a cat.” 
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TOO MANY MONKEYS. | 
| 


It is against the principles of the Brahman | 
| religion to take the life of any creature, and as a 
| consequence the people of India are preyed upon 
and overrun by a great many animals, against 
which they can make but a feeble and ineffective 
resistance. The real tyrant of the Hindoo people 
at the present time is the monkey, which ceaseless- 
ly preys upon and harasses them. 


Not long ago the merchants of Benares, the 
sacred city of the Ganges, decided that they could 
endure the ee of the monkeys no longer. 
The shops of the city are without doors and 
windows, and the fruits, grains and other commo- 
dities offered for sale are exposed to the open air. 

The merchant usually sits watching over his 
wares; but often his attention is diverted from 
them for a moment; and moreover, the Benares 
merchant, having not much to do, and the climate 
being warm, often nods and sleeps as he squats at 
his door. 

The monkeys are always at hand, watching their 
opportunity. Let the merchant absent himself 
for an instant, or go off into a nap, and instantly 
the nimble apes are ~~ themselves to rice, 
fruit, cakes, or anything else that they find handy. 

If the merchant wakes suddenly, there is a great 
scampering, and the thieves are well out of reach 
before he can lay a hand upon one of them. 














‘Before my husband had this position,’’ she | 


8 that mental power is implied | elling on 


| posts, a 
e 


the streets of Benares became so over- | 


Recentl 
r lunderers that the 


‘run with these impudent 
| merchants held a meeting and decided that some- 

| thing must be done. Inasmuch as their religion 
| forbade them to kill the monkeys, they decided | 
| to banish the pests. 

A great force of men was organized. The streets 
were surrounded and invaded, the monkeys were 
all captured, and each in turn placed in cages. 

Then they were taken to a large forest at a con- 
| siderable distance from the city, and freed in the 
| midst of the great trees. They scampered into the 
| branches as if they were having a very good time; | 
| and there the merchants left them, and returned to 
| their shops, rejoicing that now they could nod in | 
| peace. | 

' That evening there was a rare sight in Benares. | 
Into the streets, just at dusk, there came a great 
| capering army of apes. They were the monkeys 
| of Benares, who had found their way home from | 
| the forest to which they had been banicued; and | 
| though they must have been very tired from trav- | 
foot—and hand—so long a distance, their | 
grost that they | 

ldren coming | 





joy at reaching home again was 80 
gambolled like a troop of school ¢ 


| from a picnic. 


Being city-bred monkeys, they had not enjoyed | 
Next day they were all at their old | 
the food-shops with renewed and | 
s and greatly refreshed impudence. | 


} 


country life. 

eager appeti 
science 

For the Companion. | 


TENNYSON. 
Like one of his own Idyls, simple, sweet, | 
Yet stirred all through with throb of noble things, | 
And breathed with beauty, like the songs he sings, 
A poet’s life—a poem—lies complete. 
Death spares us ever what a life was worth ;— 
That poet-soul still fills and thrills our earth, 
While, clear as a py o’er waters falling, 
His life’s long music to our hearts is calling. 
A bier—a pali—bays heaped about a head— 
An Abbey tomb—but not a Poet dead. 
Yet, a hush’d harp stands mute by England’s throne; 
From truth’s brave words is gone one human tone; 
And this New World now misses meiody, | 
And mourns with that old isiand in the sea. 


JEAN GORDON MATTILL. | 


' 


———— 
FAIRY GODFATHER. 


One of the odd occurrences which we call 
improbable when we meet them in books, but 
which are every day coming to light, was related 
not long ago by the Neue Wiener Tagbilatt. Two 
gentlemen, one an American and the other a 
Viennese, met at an Austrian watering-place, and 
after a short but delightful acquaintance, the 
Viennese discovered that the American, who had 
given his name as H—, was a banker. 


“Are you, then, the head of the house of H—— 
in bpd york?” he asked, in surprise and interest. 

Ld am.” 

“How very strange!” 

“Why strange?” inquired Mr. H—. 

“T cannot give you a satisfactory reply without 
telling you a sad story,” was the answer, and he 
went on to relate the following incident: 

Two years before a charming girl who was 
under his guardianship had married a man who 
had at once set up in business on his wife’s capital, 
and had then become bankrupt. The next step | 
was his disappearance, and so discouraged had he 
been over his ruined hopes that every one believed 
him to have committed suicide. 

Within a few months, however, his sorrowing 
wife had received a letter from him written from 
a town in one of the Western States of America. | 
He begged her to forgive him for leaving her, 
and promised to send for her as soon as fortune | 
should once more favor him. | 

Letters continued to come, now from one city 
and now from another, until he wrote from New | 
York, saying that he was in tne —z house of | 
H——-, at a salary too small to allow him to send | 
for her, though if industry and perseverance could | 
——- his interests, she should not have long to 
wait. 

“And now,” said the Viennese, “do you know a | 
clerk of yours named P——?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I left home months ago. 











But Fo story is so interesting that we ought, if 
ossible, to spell out the sequel. I will cable home | 
is minute.’ 


“Have we clerk P—— in our service?” ran the 
a and next day came the answer: | 

Ay Yes. , 

“What salary?” ran the next message. 
satisfactory ?” | 

The reply to this was a condensed certificate of | 
character of which any clerk might be proud, with | 


“Is he 


the additional information that P——’s exceptional 
virtues were — for at the rate of seventy-five | 
dollars a month. } 


“P—— promoted,” cabled Mr. H—. “Quad. | 
ruple his salary.” 

day later the forlorn young wife in Vienna | 
received a message from her husband, delightedly | 
hinting at good fortune and urging her to come to | 
him atonce. Mr. H—— of course heard the news, | 
and no doubt congratulated himself on his ability | 
to play fairy godfather at the right moment. 
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SNOW-BOUND. 


On the twelfth of March, 1888, Edmund Stone, 
George A. Seaver and Charles R. Worcester, of 
Swanzey, New Hampshire, met at the town house | 
to correct the check list of voters. It was snowing | 
fast, and when they finished their task, at four | 
o’clock, they found the drifts so deep as to make it | 
doubtful whether they could get home. Stone and 
Worcester set out together, but had gone only 
about twenty rods before their horse fell and was | 
almost buried in the snow. They got him up with | 
difficulty, and were glad to return to the stable, 
where Stone found one of his ears frozen. Seaver, 
meantime, had. ,started for home—three miles 
away—but was met by the other two, who told him 
it was impossible to push through. 


“I must go,” said Seaver. “A man can always 
go home even when he can go nowhere else.” 

He pushed on; bat the fury of the storm was too 
much for him, and presently he, too, was back at 
the town house. There the three officials remained 
over night. 

The next day there was to be a town meeting. 
But nobody came. Nobody could get there. Some 
time in the forenoon Stone and Worcester made 
another attempt to go home, and after much 
difficulty succeeded. | 

Seaver was in a harder case. Shortly after two 
o’clock, leaving his horse behind, he set out on foot. | 
He crossed a trackless plain, and finding the road 
impassable, went up the river to Worcester’s. 
Thence he planned to reach the railroad, and find 
an easier and quicker route homeward. Worcester 
urged him not to attempt going farther, and when 
Seaver protested that he must, Worcester accom- } 
panied him to the railroad bridge. 





hen Seaver struck out by himself. The snow | to 


on the track in the valley was so deep that he 
could make no headway, and by the most exhaust- 
ing efforts he clambered up the bank to a wall, | 
scarcely visible. It was now getting dark. He | 
followed the wall till it came to an end, and then 
ee back to the track, and so forward till he 
reached another “cut.” 

Here the snow was fully ten feet deep. He! 


| voice, climbed awkwar 


found it impossible to advance. He must perish 
there in the darkness. At every step he only sank 
deeper in the snow. Still moving, however, to put 
off the evil moment, his feet struck a small birch. 
tree bent down Ae snow toward the track from 
the bank above. is he laid hold of, and so pulled 
himself up the slope to the bars. 

Here his foot struck a board about twelve feet 
long. This he placed before him, and walked its 
length; then — the operation. So he pushed 
forward till at last he saw the lights of the village, 
and by almost superhuman exertions reached a 
house, the occupant of which came to his relief. 
He arrived at home after six hours of such labor. 

It was four days before the roads were broken 
out so that he could go after his horse. 


* 
> 


FOOLING A DOG. 





A correspondent of the New York Sun says that 
a company of idlers were chatting on the piazza 
of a country tavern after dinner, when the subject 
of watch-dogs was broached. Some interesting 
and high-colored stories were told by different 
members of the group, and then a man who 
seemed to like being on the off side remarked that 
he didn’t care for dogs. As for their usefulness 
in guarding property, he had no faith in it. At 
the most they were only good to make a noise. 
He had never seen one that he couldn’t get the 
better of without difficulty. 

“Well, stranger,” said one of the listeners, 
“perhaps you’d like to try your little game on a 
dog that’s out in my wagon.’ 

“T dunno,” answered the unbeliever. 
Imight. Is he specially fierce?” 

“Oh no; he’s nothing so very great. He’s out 
there under the shed. You might go out and get 
into the wagon, but I advise you not to. You’d 
most likely get hurt.” 

The stranger was not to be frightened, and after 


“Perhaps 


| a little more sparring the crowd went round the 


corner of the house to see the fun. 

The dog, an ee collie, lay on the 
seat of the wagon. He raised his head as the men 
came in sight, but presently dropped it upon his 
paws again. 

“There’s the rig,” said the owner, and the stranger 
started at once toward it; but he went in the most 
surprising manner. His hat was cocked on the 
back of his head, his eyes were half-shut, his 
mouth hung open, and he reeled from side to side 
like a man almost too drunk to stand. 

He was muttering to himself in a maudlin way, 
and just as he reached the shed he broke out into 
asong. When half-way through the first stanza 
he stumbled against the wagon that stood next the 
one in which the dog lay. The two carriages 
rattled, but the dog did not mind. 

The stranger, still singing in his thick, drunken 
y over the hind wheel of 
the wagon he had run against, stumbled against 
the seat, and fell heavily into the next wagon 
between the dashboard and the seat on which the 


| dog lay. There he lay for a moment, talking as a 


drunken man might do, and then, still singing, 
clambered upon the seat. 

The crowd looked on in amazement, and the 
dog first made room for the intruder, and then 
jumped down into the wagon. 

n oy pa said the owner of the turnout. 
“How did you know I ever got into my wagon 
drunk?” 

“I didn’t,” said the stranger, “but I know that 
dogs won’t bite a man who is reeling with liquor.” 


——$$_+- 9-0 —___—__—__ 
TRUE TO HIS NAME. 


“A man’s name allers fits him same’s his clo’es 
does, an’ sometimes it seems ter naterally describe 
im,” said Uncle Ethan Jacques, meditatively. 
“Now there was the case of Joseph Trot,” he 
continued. “He was the wanderin’est, rovin’est 
critter that ever you see. He couldn’t settle down 
ter nothin’. His father was jest the same before 
*im—served as seelickman in as many as thirteen 
diffrent towns. 

“Joseph was merried an’ hed a large fam’bly, 
but it didn’t seem ter hamper ’im any ’bout movin’ 
round. They chased him over the kentry putty 
consider’ ble. 

“First he was settled down in Maine, ’way 


| down close ter the line, when all of a sudden he 


up an’ started out West, an’ tuk ’em all along. 


| Stayed there a spell, an’ earned jest money enough 


tor fares. an’ then got homesick, ripped up stakes, 
an’ was back again. 

“When his fam’bly hedn’t no more’n got rested 
from their journey, he heerd ’bout a chance down 
in Kentucky, an’ the relations an’ neighbors got 
t’gether an’ helped ’em git started off agin. 

“From there they went on out West agin, fer he 
hed caught the perrairie fever. After about two 
years he made another hitch, an’ brought up down 
in the Provinces. 

“The children was shifted ’bout so they never 
got no schoolin’ ’t all, but they knew all ’bout the 
railruds. The youngest was six, an’ he’d up an’ 
tell yer jest how to cross the kentry the cheapest 
an’ quickest. He was a born Trot.” 

“Where did they finally settle?” asked the eager 
listener. 

“Never did—leastwise not till Trot died. 


They 
buried him then 


there on the hill, but I guess 


| taint noways likely he’s there now.” 


——____<@e— 
REASON FOR POLITENESS. 


The supposed English lack of grace in discourse 
and in the blandishments of social intercourse is a 
matter for continual amusement to the French. 
They have a theory that, if an Englishman shows 
himself gracious, it is because he has some per- 
sonal end to serve—which, moreover, he is prouder 
of serving than he is of being gracious. 


It is related in a French paper that Monsieur 
Prudhomme, while travelling by rail, fell in with 
an Englishman who talked steadily with him in 
French for an hour and a half. 

When they parted, the Frenchman said: 

“I am very happy to have had this opportunity 
to exchange my impressions with an affable gen- 
tleman such as you—the more so from the fact 
that, as a general thing, your countrymen are not 
at all communicative.’ 

“Ow!” said the Englishman, in very bad French. 
“T only talked, you know, because it gave me a 
chance to practise my French!” 


a 
NO NEWS. 

The Boston Budget has a story of a colored man 

who went into a fish market in Richmond to buy a 


dinner for his master. After looking about for a 
few minutes, he stopped before a pile of shad. 


Apparently his suspicions were aroused. He 
ok up one of the fish and held it under his nose. 
“What do you mean by smelling of that fish?” 
asked the dealer, indignantly. 

“Didn’t smell de fish nohow,” answered the 
negro. “Only speakin’ to him.” 

“Indeed! And what did he say?” 

“T jes’ ax him for de news at de mouf ob de 
ribber, an’ he say he done clean forgot, for he aint 
seen no water for fo’ weeks Dat’s all he said.” 
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For the Companion. 
A DIFFICULT THING. 


Little Miss Prudence Penelope Price, 
Uncommonly prim, and extremely precise, 
Sat down without warning quite hard on the ice. 
And oh! how she blushed 
As every one rushed 
To assist her again to her feet. 
But she said with a smile very sweet, 
“Altho’ I have spread 
My aunt’s feather bed 
On the floor while I practised reclining with grace, 
I find it a tax 
To really relax 
My muscles in such a conspicu- 
ous place. 
Perhaps when I’ve practised in 
all kinds of weathers 
I shall sit on the ice as if it were 
feathers.” 
A difficult thing for one so pre- 
cise! 
But every one said, ‘How exceed- 
ingly nice 
Of little Miss Prudence Penelope 
Price!” 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE BOB'S FIRST 
NIGHT IN CAMP. 


Oh, how it did storm !—after 
it had been so beautiful in the 
morning, too! The long road 
in the woods was all smooth and 
white, and Old Dandy, the horse, 
went into the drift up to his 
knees at every step, and his 
rough black coat was filled with 
the thick, whirling flakes. 

All the pines and the fir-trees 
were bowed down with snow, 
and it danced on the brown beech 
leaves like fairy feet. 

It stuck Bob Berry’s eyes to- 
gether, it flew into his ears, it 
crept slyly down behind his coat 
collar, and dodged up his sleeves 
in a very cold, aggravating way. 

But he sat up stiff in the old 
“Jumber-box’’ beside Ben Wade 
(a trapper who lived in a camp 
in the woods, and with whom, 
after much teasing, Bob had 
been permitted to go and stay a 
few days), till a big gust came 
and whirled a great drift off a 
broad fir limb right down upon 
his head, making him catch his 
breath as if he had been ducked 
in the pond. 

Old Ben laughed, and snuggled 
him down head and ears under 
the “‘buffalo,’’ and before little 
Bob knew it they were at the 
camp. 

Then Ben raked open the fire 
in the wide fireplace, dragged a 
black kettle out of the embers 
onto the hearth, and threw on 
great snow-covered logs that 
hissed and steamed and sent the 
ashes flying out in little clouds. 

But oh, such a delicious odor 
greeted little Bob’s nostrils! And 
it came out of that bubbling 
black kettle! What was in it? 
And old Ben shuffled so slowly 
about, shaking the snow out of 
his great coat, hanging his leg- 
gings up to dry, and sweeping 
the hearth with a green, spicy- 
smelling hemlock broom that snapped angrily as 
he switched it up into the flames! 

Bob was hungry as a little dog. He just 
couldn’t wait, and when Ben went to hang up his 
broom he slyly lifted the lid of the kettle! 

Beans! golden-brown and juicy and rich, with 
a whiff of onions that nearly lifted Bob off his 


toes, and made his hungry little stomach cry— | 


out loud almost. 

But trapper Ben did not keep him long waiting, 
for in a minute he raised his table,—a board hung 
by two hinges to the side of the camp,—drew up 
two stools, and supper was ready. Bob had a 
tin dipper of tea to drink, in which Ben put lots 
of molasses because he was company. Mamma 
shut her eyes and shuddered when Bob told her 
about it. 

Then it was dark, and Ben took Bob up to the 
loft to bed. He stuffed an old jacket into the 
broken window, and went out to see about his 
chores and near traps. 

Bob had never seen just sucha bed! A long, 
wide box filled with sprigs of fragrant evergreen 
and covered with bearskins! Bob crept between 
the skins, and lay with wide-open eyes watching 


Presently there was a rustle somewhere under 
the eaves. Bob’s ears were on thealert. Perhaps 
it was a mouse! Then there was an odd little 


| chuckle that brought Bob up on his elbow, his 
| great black eyes staring hard out into the dusky 


corners. Then all at once a wild cry rang through 
the loft. 

Down ducked Bob beneath the great, friendly 
bearskin that he had before looked upon almost | 
with terror. He clutched its long hair, and held | 
it close over his head. 

What could be that dreadful sound? Surely 
nothing less than a wildcat could scream like 
that, thought Bob. He must have got into the 
camp while Ben was away. Bob had heard him 
tell how fierce they were, and how far they could 
leap. He expected a pounce upon the bearskin 
any minute, and he groaned softly and wished 
himself safe at home in his own trundle-bed. 


Then he heard a faint scratching behind the 
box in which he lay. 

Scree-oo0-00! Oo-scree-00-00-00-ee ! 

This was too much. Bob tossed the bearskin 
topsyturvy, and stumbled down the crooked 
stairs as old Ben appeared in the camp door. 

‘Wildcats? You don’t tell me!’’ cried trapper | 
Ben, clambering up the stairs. 

‘Why, bless my heart! if ’taint a little squinch- 
owl [screech-owl he meant]! He couldn’t hurt | 
anything bigger than a mouse, Bob. He must | 
have come through the broken window to get in | 
out of the storm.”’ 

Didn’t they laugh! and Bob stroked its fluffy, | 
solemn little face with its big goggle eyes; then | 
Ben opened the door, and it flew out into the | 
storm. 





a 
Sineine by note has just been introduced into | 





Seree-oo-00-00 ! shouted that cry again. 
Bob was in a panic, and dug farther down 





among the evergreens. 


iniata 


For the Companion. 
A PERILOUS JOURNEY. 


Election day had come; papa his hat and glasses 
took. 
| “I’m going to the polls,” he said, with grave and 
thoughtful look. 
| Wee Bessie looked up all surprise, and said be- 
neath her breath, 
| “I wouldn’t go as far as that; 
freeze to death!” 


I’m ’fraid you’ll 


see 


-_ 
For the Companion. 


TWO DANCERS. 


As the long winter evenings are here we feel 
the need of something to make them interesting 
to the children. The two dancers will succeed in 
doing this, if the trick is not understood. 

To perform this, close the room containing the 

| piano or other instrument, and also an adjoining 
room. Place two pins or tacks in the casing 
above the connecting doorway. Unfold a medium- 
sized handkerchief, and holding it by the centre, 


| tie a very fine black thread around it about an 


inch below the centre. This forms a head and 


the firelight dance on the rough, low roof, as it | skirts. 
glinted up through the cracks of the loose floor. 





Do not break this thread from the spool, but 





the schools, and the children were taught to sing | 


|any part. Small Lydia told her mother that she 
| sang ‘“‘tender,’’ meaning tenor. 


} 
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\ 
\, 





re arndm. 


draw it up over one of the pins or tacks, so that 
the figure will just touch the floor. Be sure that 
the pins are very firm, or there will be a failure. 

Fix another handkerchief in the same way, 
then, holding a spool in each hand, take your 
stand in a corner as far removed from the door 
as possible. Extinguish the lights in this room, 
and be careful that no rays fall on you from 
another room. 

| Let the musician take her place at the piano 
| and start some lively tune; then call in the 
company. 

The dancers should begin to move at the first 
few notes, keeping perfect time to the music. 

Do not draw them too high from the floor, or 
they do not seem to be dancing. If the tune and 
time are changed once or twice, the dancers of 
course changing at the same time, it will increase 
the mystery. 


<-> — 


JUDITH was a very mischievous little girl. One 
day she was in the room adjoining the one where 
mamma sat sewing. She was out of sight, and 
was very quiet. “Judith! Judith!’ called mamma, 
‘‘what are you up to?”’ The answer came slowly 
and reluctantly : “I’m up to the bureau, mamma!”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


(Subject of enigma born January 6, 1811.) 
In cheerful, not in sad ; 
In happy, not in glad; 
In haughty, not in meek; 


In stre 


In genial, 


but not in weak; 
not in gruff; 


mn 


In polished, not in rough; 


10nest, not in mean; 


In shrewd, but not in keen; 
In courteous, not in cold; 
In modest, not in bold; 


junction, and a 


preposition, artic 


In handsome, not in trim; 

In graceful, not in prim; 

In slender, not in slim. 

Herein you'll find the honored 


name 
Of one unspoiled by praise and 
fame, 
Whose friends were legion, foes 
but few,— 
statesman, noble, 
true. 


A brave and 
2 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals spell a covering, 
the finals, a bullet. Together 
they spell something that grows 
in summer and is made in winter. 

Cross-words. 


1. An outside plank. 
2. A girl’s nickname. 
3. A beautiful stone of change 


able colors. 

4. A defence. 

3. 
CHARADE, 

My jirst grows in your head; 
my second grows in your orchard; 
my whole grows in Massachu 
setts. 

4 


QUARTETTE OF AUTHORS, AND 
SOME OF THEIR WORKS, 
I. 
A small particle, an herb, and to 
mistake. 

1. Expressions of thought, prep 
osition, and liberty. 2. Article, 
a captive, preposition, and an 
obligation. 3. Part of me, a con 
junction, and myself. 4. Article, 
naked, measure, and a child. 5. 
Article, one of a religious sect, 
and graduates. 6. Article, a shel 
ter, preposition, article, and the 
shore. 7. Preposition, article, and 
high places. 8. Girl’s name, un 
fettered, and the note of a bird. 
9. Article, gathering place, prepo 
sition, and a famous battle-field. 
10. Article, a state, and ua travel 
ler. 11. Article, nuptial, prepo 
sition, celebrated Quaker, vowel, 
and a servant. 12. A dancer, an 
ger, male children, and a kind of 


exercise. 13. Crystallized vapor, 
and a leap. 
Il. 
To desire earnestly, and a com 
panion. 


1. In this place, a contest, and 
to melt. 2. Act of wooing, prep 
osition, and an early settler. 3. 
Article, ruin, preposition, article, 
and the evening star. 4. Article, 
a framework, preposition, and 
protection. 5. Article, a small 
settlement, and a worker in iron. 
6. Article, a language, and a dey 
otee of learning. 7. Article, and 
part of the nose. 8 A degener 
ate dog, and not many. % A 
vowel, a covered wagon, a word 
used by teamsters, and a city. 
10. Stories, preposition, vowel, 
part of a my and atavern. Ll. 
Article, a disguise, preposition, 
and amythological character. 12. 
Article, a tale, preposition, arti 
cle, and a bird. 





Ill. 
Common, and a measure. 

1. Article, sight, preposition, 
a title, kind of linen, and a de 
scent. 2. Article, large, vulgar, 
printed sheets. 3. Article, an Idle 
story, preposition, and judges. 
4. Calling to remembrance, and 
a short poem. 5. Article, a story, 
preposition, and a country. 6. 
Article, separation, preposition, 
article, and methods. 7. Article, 
and achurch. 8. To kindle, edge, 
and journeys. 9%. Preposition, 
pronoun, and volumes. 10. Pro 
noun, subject of attention, and 
apertures. 11. flower, con 
lant. 12. A vowel, a glimpse, 
e, and a cloth hanging. 


IV. 


A game, and a preposition. 


1. Article, a month, and a ruler. 
preposition, chance, and the 
fancy, preposition, a sale, anc 
4. To continue, and a mock fight. 5. 
and a venerated name. 
», having qualities of a man, and 


story. 7. Article 
a lamentation. 


2. A protection, 
rr 3. A vain 

a class of people. 
A sovereign, 
6. More than friends, and a 


8. Article, in the north, and a 


clumsy workman. 9. Preposition, pronoun, proper 


name, and intransitive 
preposition, article, and a ruler. 
tain insects, and a near relative. 


of communicatio 
song, and a mane 
of a king. 
a hiding-place. 


beacon, and a division of troops. 


verb. 10. Short poems, 
11. A rticle, cer 
12. Article, mode 
n, and a tree. 13. Fastenings, a 


wv house. M4. Article, and a child 


15. A patriarch, intransitive verb, and 


16. A trust, preposition, article, 


17. Going over, 


article, and an obstruction. 


Answers to 
1. Happy New 
2. There’s a ne 


And a new f. 
A new face at the door. 


Puzzles in Last Number. 
Year to all. 
w foot on the floor, my friend, 


‘ace at the door, my friend, 


~ Tennyson 


3. A holiday feast. 

4. J-E KR K I-N 
A-W H I L-E 
N-A R RK O-W 
U-N DUL-Y 
A-P I EC-E 
R-vu 8 @ I-A 
Y-O N DE-R 
January. New Year. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE SKEES. 


Skees are long, thin pieces of wood which are 
used in Norway, Sweden and Russia, as a means 
of locomotion over the deep snow of those 
countries in places where no one can travel 
without snow-shoes or skees. They are much 
swifter and not so clumsy as snow-shoes, but 
occupy more space. 

Long (distances may be travelled in a single day 
by their aid, and great feats can be performed on 
them. Skee-jumping in Norway is one of the 
popular athletic sports, and a record is kept of 
long jumps made. The best record for last winter 
was a jump of seventy feet through the air in a 
lateral direction, on one skee, from a precipice 
twenty feet in height. This shows the remarkable 
degree of skill which the Norwegians have attained 
in the art. 

The cost of making a pair of skees is not more 
than seventy-five cents. Mine cost but forty 
cents. ° 

To make a pair of skees, procure a strip of ash 
or hard pine about twenty feet long, seven-eighths 
of an inch thick and a little wider than the foot of 
the person who is going to use them. If it is a 








small person the piece should be much shorter, | 


the longer the skees are the heavier and 
The wood should be 


for 
harder are they to manage. 


straight-grained and have no knots, in order that 


it shall not break in jumping. 

Skees can be made out of other kinds of wood 
than ash or hard pine; but if any other wood is 
used, be sure that it will bend and twist without 
breaking. 

Cut the board in two in the middle, and you 
have two pieces, each ten feet long and about 
three inches and a half wide. From points six 
inches each side of the middle—this will leave a 
flat space for your foot—draw a line down the side, 
tapering to about a quarter of an inch thick at the 
front and three-eighths of an inch at the back end. 
From the middle plane down to this line at the 
back ; in front it will be better to take off an eighth 
of an inch more midway between the centre and 
the end. This will give a finer taper, and it will 
bend much easier and look better. 

The bottom side, or the one that rests on the 
snow, should be left straight, and sand-papered 
until it is smooth. The back ends of the skees 
should be heavier than the front, because in 
turning around you describe a circle, the rear 
ends being the pivot, the front ends describing the 
circum ference. 

Next point the front ends by cutting and planing 
them. They will look better if you begin to cut 
about two feet from the end. When this is done 
the skee looks like Fig. 1. 





wee -- 





FiG. 1. 


The next thing is to get a piece of leather an 
eighth of an inch thick, fifteen inches long and an 
inch and a half wide. I purehased mine at a 
harness shop, where they cut it out of the hide 
just the size I wanted. This should be cut in two, 
and one piece will answer for each skee. It 
should be strapped tightly over the toes to hold 
them to the skees. Screw or nail on these pieces 
four inches forward of the centre. 

Next make two small blocks, three-quarters of 
an inch thick and wide, and as long as the skee is 
wide, and nail them on the skees under the ball of 
the foot in rear of the strap, and far enough back 
80 that the heel can touch the skee when pressed 
down hard, but without cramping or paining the 
foot. The object of these blocks is to keep the 
feet from slipping back out of the strap when 
snow gets in under the feet and makes them 
slippery. 

When this is done the skee looks like Fig. 2 





| 


FIG. 2. 
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The only thing to be done now is to turn up the 
front ends six or eight inches. This can be done 
after these ends of the skees have been boiled for 
an hour. When this has been done, fasten them 
up bent, so that they will remain in that position 
when dried. Then your skee is finished. 

Some time must be spent in practice before you 
can walk without getting the skees crossed or 
twisted, or without falling down. Skees have a 


decided advantage over other snow-shoes, for no | 


matter where you go, up hill or down, you can | 
8 I oo Most Comfortable, Economical 50 cent Suspender. 


proceed without taking them off and dragging 
them after you. 

To steer them, throw your weight on the side of 
the skees which is toward the direction in which 
you wish to turn; if you want to turn to the left, 
throw your weight on the left side of the skees, 
and lift the right side. To turn around to the 





c 





FIG. 3. 


right, take a long step to the right with the right 
foot, and bring the left foot up to it. By repeating 
this you turn around. It is slow work, but you 
“get there” in the end. 

In coasting, it is well to have a long pole to use 
in balancing yourself. You can regain your 
balance, if lost, by dragging one end of this pole. 
When you coast you must, if you intend to do it 
successfully, throw your body slightly backward, 
and bend your knees a little. 
will never fall forward, but will sit down without 


If this is done you | 


hurting yourself, unless you are going at a high 


rate of speed. 


H. C. Evuxis. 


| 
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McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 
reTAMPe 500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
} _< varieties and ry Album. 10e. ; : 
15 eaaet, 10¢.; 0c.; 10 Africa, 1 
ia.l0e. ; 12 So. S Sertion rt, “New iihistrated 
list, éte., ty Large stock, low Ry, ices. A 
wanted for sheets. .P. Vincent, thatham, 


‘¢+Florence 


99 
Home Needlewor 
for 1892, isnow ready. It tells you allabout 
Irish Lace, Sewing, Crocheted Scarfs (four 
new styles), Belts, Garters, Passemente- 
ries, and other fascinating Fancywork 
fads; 96 pages, 160illustrations. This book 
will be mailed on receipt of six cents. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass 




















Manufacturer of 


=A “CROWN” 
x PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WEL! L SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, 
cab it x if yeu. wish a Piano aaper a 
‘ ve Pia Organ: 

best ones. .% Ask ona learn how it's done 

_ GEO. P. BENT,(Clerk No. 61), Chicago, Ll. 
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DELICATE~ 


THINK OF IT NOW! 


Although much is said about the importance 
of a blood-purifying medicine, it may be possible 
that the subject has never seriously claimed your 
attention. Think of it now / 

Almost every person has some form of scrofulous 
poison latent in his veins. When this develops in 
Scrofulous Sores, Ulcers, or Eruptions, or in 
the form of Rheumatism, or Organic Diseases, 
the suffering that ensues is terrible. Hence the 
gratitude of those who discover, as thousands 
yearly do, that 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


will thoroughly eradicate this evil from the 
system. 

As well expect life without air as health with- 
out pure blood. Cleanse the blood with AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 





Ay 


It grew out of a thorough knowl of wi 
should be, and a long experience in = ag 


«TRADE MARK 


WORKERS” 


THE BEST 


25c. Suspender Made. 


Sample pair mailed on receipt of price, postage paid. 
THE 





IS THE 


Its construction makes it one of long wearing qualities. 


GHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 40 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


WALL PAPER B22 
ea PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
talble Inks ogg re Sorromen Put up in neat box with 
—— Worth 50c. Best 

Linen Macker. C Sets names in 1 minute, 
onerete 150; 2 for 25e,Cat.fres. 

IB HLING GRRSOLL & & BRO. 65Cortiandtst.N. Y¥.City- 
























OO 
MERINO AND WOOLEN HALF-HOSE, 
Soft, Warm and Durable. 


They contain no shoddy of ony kind, but are made 
of the best staples. Send for Price-List. 








SHAW STOCKING C0., 1 Lowell, Mass. 











By Wear Only 
|.) THE GENUINE 


CORSET 
MWAISTS 


y Approved by Cee. 










. 23, 86. Recommended by > Samana who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET ne Sa Jackson, Mi Mich. 


If your dealer hasn' 


- Garfield 9 Tea == 


Bilis’ Sampie tn ae GARFIELD 


_Cures Sick} ‘Head: ache 





results of 
ant doating, 








AA (inenrd 
8 GS8r. PEORIA, AL 











PHONOGRAPHS 


FDISO Fan ag SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHOMOGRAPH co., 


Edison B M ic Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 














MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 


Perret. 
(0c. 


Bubier’s Popular Electrician 
ann illustrated monthly journal 
the amateur, LF. r and publte, or 


i VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK”’ 
ieee fas, TL 2296. 


190 Page sees. ona about 
Electric Bells, Motors, Railways, 
Welding, ta apart box ond Paper for 35 cents. 


. CO., LYNN, MASS. 























varieties known 
ane ~mi -4- Iltustra- 
phed 
Seed and Plant PBook 


rm: 
Rockford, Ill. 
No, 232 So. rein 8 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Our Large 


CATALOGUE, 


24-p: profasel 
fllustrated, ull o 
paper c on m7 the 
construction 
Nanos and Organs 
oF be sent FREE to 
any ress. We ship 
on test trial, ask = 
cas vance, sell 
on inatalmomte, and 
| one manufac- 











tu 

value or the money. 
Send for this book at 
once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO. 


Washington, N. J. 
P. O. Box 1503. 











Automatic 
Shell-Ejecting 

Double-Action 
REVOLVER 
ONLY $4.27 4 
Regular Price, 

$14.00 

Center Fire, 










Beware of Cheap 
imitations. 
Warranted not to 


miss fire and to be a Strong 
and Accurate Shooter. 






You Pay Nothing Until After Examination. 


Mention this adv, and send with your order, and we will shi 
Revolver by Express a 
itas represented, pay the express agent $4.27 and chgs., and 


O. O. D. for you to examine. If you fin 
itis yours. Otherwise you pay. nothing, and 
itis returned at our expense. ‘This Revole 
ver is the «enuine American make, 
not the cheap foreign imitation sold b: other 
houses. It is Full Nickle-Plated, Rub= 
ber Stock, Center-Fire. Entir> ‘length, 
$ inches, Weight 16 0z. 32% or 38 
calibre. Long fluted cylinder, very low 
curved rebounding hammer, 
which will not catch in the 
pocket (as others do) when you 
would draw it quick at a critical 
time. Accidental discharging 
impossible. Five shooteranda 
jim dandy. A handsome and 
Perfectarm for home or pocket. 
yhen cash accompanies order 
we will send by reg. mail, post 
aid. 4 Revolvers’ for 
16.00. Address 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 
62 Fulton 8t.. N. ¥ 


YOUR 


JANUARY 12, 1893. 
i A | N WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pureand clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other aint. and will last fu. or fe e 
ae = Say, apelly useful for any iron work. Send for 
IXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of, 20 
diseases. At all 





ears’ experience in treating skin 
ruggists’ or by Ma 








| 

A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
| trial and 154- page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, (New York City. 
Mention this paper. 








Saving 
For 
12 Cts. 


TheCare of Household 
Fires For Nothing. 


If your grocer does not sell Kem-Kom, the 
simple and positive coal saver, and coal gas 
preventer, send us name of grocer and six two- 
cent stamps for practical working sample of 
Kem- Kom, and a copy of Mrs. Agnes B. 
Ormsbee’s booklet, “‘ Fuel Economy,” giving 
expert advice on the making and keeping of 
all household fires, beautifully illustrated in 
water colors. Kem-Kom is as easy to apply 
last 25 Per cent. longer. 
Standard Coal & Fuel Co, 


to coal and wood as water, and makes 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. 















| DEXTER § SHOE CO. Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
| The BEST $1 
“*A dollar saved is a dollar 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
-8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we 


Illustrated 
atalogue 
BAY Gi. 
BEWARE OF IMITAT ONSOFOUR AD. 
DEXTER SHOE CO.. 143 Federal Street. Boston. Mi 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
pends. injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durabl e, and the consumer pays 
far no tin or glass package with ev ery purchase. 
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A HAUNTED ROOM. 


An instance of the sort of thing which often 
earns for a house the reputation of being haunted 
is given by the author of “Tenants of an Old 
Farm.” The mistress of the house in question, 
only a temporary resident who has lately arrived 


there, asks an old colored servant to take a bundle | 


to a certain room for her. Her request is politely 


but decidedly refused. 


On being questioned as to his objection to the | 


room, he says: “How d’ye s’pose dem tracks got 
up on dat ceiling? No dorg nur man eber walked 
ober de roof in flat away, head down’ad. No, no! 
dar’s been business dar, yo’ may depen’! No 
mortals nebber made dem tracks! An’ ole Dan 
doan’ wan’ ter git his head in under ’em!” 

The ceiling of this room has been preserved 
precisely in the state in which it was built a 


century ago. It is made of F ny unpainted 
boards, which are really the floor of the loft 
above. 


As one enters the room and glances up he sees a 
number of dog-tracks upon the ceiling. There 
they are, their strong leather-brown color showing 
listinetly even against the age-browned boards. 
In one corner of the ceiling are the indistinct 
outlines of a pair of human feet. Some one seems 
to have scrubbed them until they are recognized 
with difficulty, but human footprints they certainly 
are. 

The origin of these “tracks” has been for many 
years a fruitful subject for gossip, but there is not 
much mystery about them, according to the family 
tradition. 

The board-yard at which the lumber was bought 
was also the tan-yard, and feet that had passed 
through the liquid tan had walked across and left 
their print upon the boards which good friend 
Townes loaded up for his new house. No one 
thought it worth while to plane them off, and so 
they were nailed down, tracks and all! 

Many a tidy housekeeper tried her hands and 
temper at the task of scrubbing off the marks; but 
at last they came to be valued for their oddity. 
Nevertheless, in some minds the mysterious dog- 
tracks awakened nearly as much consternation as 
pve the “handwriting on the wall,” at Belshazzar’s 
east. 

Poor old “Dan” was one of the victims to this 
foolish superstition, and he persistently refused 
to believe so simple an explanation as the true 
one. He preferred to call the room “ha’nted.” 


an 
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EMERALD-MINING. 


Few persons who are familiar with emeralds in 
their cut and mounted state have any idea of the 
difficulties experienced by those who would 
traverse that part of the Andes where lie the 
celebrated emerald mines of Muzo. The scenery 
is of extraordinary beauty, but in two days’ riding 
the traveller is obliged to follow some most dan. 


gerous mountain passes, and to make his way over | 


precipices where a single false step would dash 
him to destruction. 


The emerald mines, says Albert Millican, in 
“Travels and Adventures of an Orchid Hunter,” 
lie in a basin surrounded by high mountains in the 
form of a circle. These mines are now the 
property of the government of Colombia, which 
rents them to a company employing five or six 
overseers and about four hundred native work 
men. 

The means used for working them are very 
primitive, but they yield every year a large 
amount of precious stones, which are immediately 
shipped to Europe. 

The band of rock containing the precious crystals 
is more than athousand feet high, formed of black 
shale veined with pyrites of iron. Very few 
emeralds are found in the black stone, but by 
cutting down the face of the immense precipice, 
veins of white stone are uncovered; this is known 
as calcite, a crystallized form of carbonate of lime. 
The emeralds are sometimes embedded, and some 
times found in hollow cavities, and the work of 
cutting down the side of the rock is done by 
natives, mostly with a crowbar. 

A piece of rock a yard wide is selected, running 
the whole length of the mine, on the top; this is 
cut down a few yards, and then another level of 
the same is begun again at the top, until the whole 
breast of the rock appears to be a monster stair. 
case, the broken rubbish having been thrown 
down to the bottom of the precipice. 

On the opposite bank from the spot where the 
emeralds are taken out a stream of water is kept 
running by means of sluices in a reservoir, and as 
the sluices are opened every fifteen minutes, the 
water is allowed to rush down the rocks with great 
force, the torrent clearing away all the broken 
stone thrown down by the miners since the last 
discharge. 

es — 
DEVOURING AFFRONTS. 


The most miserable of lives, probably, is that of 
the “barn-stormer,” or comedian who goes about 
with others in a company, performing in small 
towns and villages. Not infrequently these people 
encounter audiences which express deserved con- 
tempt for them in ways which are not kind. 

“I suppose,” said a friend of one of these per- 
formers, at the close of one of his expeditions, 
“that you got pretty much everything thrown at 
you?’ 

“Oh, yes; apples, principally. And now and 
then turnips, and frequently potatoes.” 

“And occasionally cabbages, I suppose?” 

“Unfortunately we were very seldom hit by a 
cabbage.” 

“Unfortunately! What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, bless your soul, it was the best luck we 
had when people threw those things at us. We 
had so little to eat that we were thoroughly glad to 
swallow their insults!” 


aE in een 
APPRECIATIVE. 


Persons in public office sometimes become very 
skilful in making themselves generally agreeable; 
but the best of them may err in thinking that 
practice has made them perfect in this respect. 
This story is told of a famous French minister of 
finance who, with good intentions, once amusingly 
failed to say the right thing: 

The government was needing money, and a 


would be wit suggested to the minister that a tax 
“Every one would pay it | 


might be put upon wit. 
voluntarily, because no one would wish to confess 
to being stupid,” he said. 

“Many thanks, sir,” replied the minister, affably. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
| MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


Alfred Peats | 
WALL PAPER 


Send 5c for postage on 100 beautiful samples 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and Economy in 
Home Decorations,’’ will be sent FREE. 

Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, £2 1-2, 15¢. 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. 
Good Gold Paper, 5¢ to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
| books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 


. Madiso: 80-32 W. Thirteenth St., 
100-18 MICAGO. _— NEW YORK. 


Good Grooming 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETT) 
FACE than any known thing. 


Oily Sallow Skin 


eer ees ew Com lexion 
Brush for six w Fi 


eeks I have 
surprised myself and my 
friends with a healthy com- 


plexion. 
Wrinkles lady six- 


































removing 
the wrinkles from her 
neck, and m 
ladies have cau 
disap from their faces 
by us. our Complexion 
Brush regularly. 


A 
Development 4 | 
— | of the 
rinc nts 0 aut 
\ 5 wen A lady tells us 
: of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of roundness and 
beauty by the regular use of our Complexion Brush. 
For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both 
old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED 
TEETH Dy their compact — remove the dead 
cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion Brush 


mane 
has done for them and it will do as much for you. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers 
in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


g. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St, Boston, Mass. 

















Avoid coffee or Tea 


if you have a Bilious 
' or Nervous Tem- 


perament. 


Von Houtonis 


is a most delicious Sub- 
stitute; not only a 
Stimulant but a 
Nourisher and 


Highly Digesuble. 





y yearsold | 











ANION. _ 


Unlike the Dutch Process — 
A No Alkalies 


a a= 


—\ Other Chemicals 
: ne iy are used in the ~ 
ed 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

x Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


THe Most NovrisHina, 
THe Most PALaTAse. 
Tue Easiest DIGESTED. 
THE QUICKEST 
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MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRESSES. 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
19% Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 632 
Arch St. Western Office, 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

No one can legall 


€ use the 
term HEALTH FOCD unless 
authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 








Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 
“CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL, 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 











, “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
> 


BEL 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 
FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
ay marvellous restorat to feebled 
y the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box 
but Cqnecally secogniend in England and, in 
fact throughout the world to be “‘worth a 
watt a_ box,” for the reason that they 

ILL CURE a wide range of com. 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctozs’ bills. 

Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
» ___ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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uP The only medicine known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. 

In a private practice of twenty years it has never 

cure as | kind of Croup, Trial 

ackage by mail, xe, comta. Box, 50 cents. 
r. Beldin roprietary M 

Co., Jamaica, XY Y. RE EDY 











Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used * 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


Powder, 


and their work would_—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, ox 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 

















N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ot. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


| THE SEDGWICK BROS, C0., RIGHMOND, IND. 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 





Driving the Brain 
at the expense 

of the Body. — 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods__ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 
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Soap 
Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
‘are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 

The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a minute; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap; give it 
plenty of time, and often ; excess 
of good soap will do no harm. 
Use Pears’—no alkali in it; 
nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
‘cially druggists; all sorts of 


| ° . 
people are using it. 


| A MODERN BATH 
THE LATEST AND BEST 

| Quick Self-Meating: or Toilet 
| Cabinet in place of eater. No 
| bath-room required. Ornamental, 
Inexpensive, Complete, Prac- § 
| tical. Desirablefor either . 
| city or town. Send two- 

cent stamp for catalogue.¢@ 












THE mosely 
FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
176 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


TIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANC. 


“If I adopt your plan, I shall certainly exempt ISco, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


you from the tax, as a token of appreciation.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, paymen in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

10 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
beg send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

SK. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


INFECTED CLOTHING. 


Lately it was reported that a member of the 
English royal family had been exposed to risk of 
infection from clothes made in the workers’ homes. 
If this source of infection is allowed to exist, why 
should not princes share the risks of the people? 
Indeed, nothing more signally shows the brother- 
hood of the race than the fact that pestilences, 
which originate in the neglected sanitary condi- 
tions of the lower classes, sooner or later claim 
victims from the higher. 

The danger of infection from ready-made clothing 
is & new one, due in part to conscienceless compe- 
tition in trade, and in part to the flood of filth 
which recent immigration has poured into England 
and America. 

A commission appointed by the Lancet eight 
years ago to inquire into the condition of Jewish 
tailors in the East End of London, found them 
working in unwholesome, overcrowded houses, 
and wanting in even the most elementary habits 
of cleanliness such as are possessed by the poorer 
classes of English people. 

They worked for the most scanty wages, and 
were practically the slaves of their employers, 
who disregarded the sanitary acts of Parliament, 
and hindered in every way the efforts of the 
commission to ascertain the facts in the case. 

Much the same conditions were found in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Since then more effective legislation 
for the protection of the public has been adopted. 

The state of things in this country is no better, to 
say the least. According to the testimony of Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Anti-tenement-house League, who 
personally investigated the matter, the sweating 
system exists in New York city to a frightful 
extent and under the most frightful conditions, 
and he was convinced that large amounts of 
pestilential clothing are carried to Boston and 
other cities. He says: 

“The streets on which these tenements are 
situated are worse than any I have seen in 
London, Paris, Berlin, or even Constantinople, 
and I have visited the slums of those cities. The 
clothes are lying on the floor, piled on the bed, or 
placed on the table.” After the recital of loath- 
some details, he adds: 

“IT am convinced that there are whole blocks and 
square miles practically given over to the tene- 
ment-made clothing trade. I have lived in Con- 
stantinople during the visitation of the Asiatic 
cholera, and know the condition of the cholera- 
visited quarters there, and I solemnly aver that 
the conditions of New York City are worse. I saw 
seemingly fine work, as well as poor, made in 
these wretched houses.” 


> > 
JUPITER’S RED SPOT. 


All owners of telescopes, and their number has 
become very large within the past few years, will 
be glad to hear that the strange red spot on Jupiter, 
which was so much obscured last summer as, at 
times, to be invisible even with the huge Lick 
telescope, is slowly brightening again. The appear- 
ance is as if a veil of clouds which had been 
drawn over it was being gradually removed. 

This is by no means the only time that this 
singular spot on the giant planet has behaved in a 
similar way since it first made its appearance in 
1878. Just what the spot is, and what the changes 


in its aspect mean, astronomers do not yet know. 


But that it is a tremendous phenomenon upon the 
surface of the great world of Jupiter is evident 
when a few figures concerning its dimensions are 
recalled. 

The spot is not less than thirty thousand miles 
long and at least seven thousand miles wide. In 
other words, it covers an area more than equal 
to the whole surface of the earth. 


The fiery hue which it sometimes presents for 
months together seems very suggestive in view of 
the probability that Jupiter is a planet yet in an 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 








intensely heated condition, whose conti ts and 
oceans, if it is ever to possess any, have not yet 
been formed. 

When at its brightest the red spot can be well 
seen With a telescope of only three or four inches’ 
aperture, so that it then forms a suitable object for 
observation by amateurs. 

This year Jupiter is particularly interesting on 
account of the distinctness of its great system of 


scopes show the principal belts easily, and it is 
very interesting to watch the changes that take 
place in them from time to time, particularly when 
it is remembered that what one is looking at is 
probably vast masses of swirling clouds in the 
heated atmosphere of a world that may be said to 
be in the process of creation. 


BOY AND PRINCE. 


When Mr. Douglas Sladen was at Kioto, Japan, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived there, 
and put up at the same hotel. The royal party 
were simple in their habits, and neither the civic 
authorities nor the hotel servants ‘“‘made any par- 
ticular fuss over them,” as Mr. Sladen expresses 
it. It was the season of “the cherry dances,” and 
everything wore a festive air. Mr. Sladen’s little 
eight-year-old boy was especially interested in the 
archery galleries, and wheedled all the gentlemen 
in the hotel into taking him to visit them. One 
evening he set upon the duke himself. 


“There’s splendid shooting here,” said the boy. 

“Indeed!” said the duke. “Where?” 

“In the archery gallery. Do you go in for it 
much?” 

The son of Queen Victoria confessed that so far 
he had not paid much attention to it. 

“You can get nearly a hundred shots a penny,” 
continued the astute Charles, trying to tempt His 
Royal Highness by the inexpensiveness of the 
amusement. 

“Where is it?” asked His Royal Highness, 
entering into the spirit of the thing. 

It turned out to be half a mile away, and the 
— said, with reluctance, that he couldn’t go so 

ar. 

“I suppose you'll have to be with the duke this 
evening?” asked the rather crestfallen Charles, 
who knew he was talking to one of the royal 
party, but had not the least idea what an illustrious 
member of it he had selected. 

“T am afraid I shall,” said the duke. “But come 
ang with me, little man, and I’ll take you to 

m. 


And off they went to the royal apartments, where 
the duchess—who had children of her own the 
width of the world away—kissed him and gave 
ny sweetmeats, and played with him for an hour 
or two. 

We missed him, and when he came back asked 
him, of course, where he had been. 

“With the princess,” he said. “And do you 
know, she is a real princess—very pretty.” 


SAVED BY A PARROT. 


At two o’clock, one morning not long ago, a fire 
broke out in the basement of a small hotel in New 
York city. The building was far up-town and 
almost isolated, and was surrounded by wooden 
outbuildings. All the inmates of the house were 
asleep in upper rooms, and as the fire was 
spreading rapidly through the lower part of the 
house, they were in danger of being cut off from 
means of escape. 


Just at this time a policeman, who happened to 
be not far away, but who was not placed where he 
could see the fire in the hotel, heard a series 
of piercing screams, apparently coming from 
within doors somewhere in the neighborhood. He 
searched about until he located the sounds within 
the basement of the hotel, and found that they 
proceeded from a parrot in a cage which hung 
near a window. He also perceived that the house 
was on fire. 

Forcing his way into the building, the policeman 
succeeded in rousing and in getting out all the 
occupants but one, a young female servant who 
lost her way in the halls and was burned to death. 
He had, however, scarcely time to liberate the 
other inmates; and if he had not been summoned 
as he was by the parrot, probably all the occupants 
of the house would have lost their lives. 

The parrot itself was burned to death. The 
human beings in peril were first saved, and then 
it was too late to reach the unfortunate bird. 


NEW WAY TO SAVE. 


Positively the “closest” man has been found. 
Some one asked him what time it was one day, and 
he answered : 


“Well, it’s half-past three by my watch, but I 
om I’m about a quarter of an hour slow by this 
ime o’ day.” 

“Why don’t you keep your watch right?” 

“Well, I can’t afford to. I let it lose about half 
an hour a day.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you see, I let it run a leetle slow so it 
won’t wear out the main-spring so much!” 


HOW HE GOT UP. 


A good story, even when the same man continues 
to repeat it, has a tendency to grow like a rolling 
snowball. An instance is furnished by a German 
paper. 

“So our friend Bushler went to the top of Mont 
Blanc?” said one man to another. 

“Not at all.” 

“But he said so.” 

“True. Two months ago, when he returned 
from Switzerland, he said he had been at the foot 
of Mont Blanc. Since then he has gradually lied 
himself to the top.” 


NO DIFFICULTY. 


The Boston Courier reports a bit of feminine 
dialogue overheard at a cooking lecture: 


Lady (talking to herself): Now she has got it 
cooked, I wish she’d tell us how to use up cold 
mutton. 

Next lady (in a sympathetic tone): I have six 
first-rate recipes. 

First a (opening her note-book): Will you 
favor me, please? 

Second lady : Six boys. 





ee 
“SAY, mister,” said a little Fresh Air child, as 
she watched the cattle enjoying their cud, “do you 
have to buy gum for all them cows to chew?” 


belts, lying parallel with its equator. Small tele- | 


STUDY Success in Business 
» depends largely upon one’s 

training and knowledge of business 

affairs. Jf you wish to succeed take a 
thorough Business College course at Home, by Mail. 
Highly commended as a practical, convenient and eco- 
nomical plan of study. Catalogue and Trial Lesson 6c. 
Bryant & Stratton, 47 MAIN 81., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 


| Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets 


if you wish to derive the greatest benefits of Lithium 

Salts for Rheumatism, Kidney 

trouble and like afflictions are,viz: 

ist. You know just how much 
Lithia you take. 

2d. ey are absolutely uniform 

in the combination of Lithium 


3d. Easily carried. 

4th. 80 per cent, saved. 
Lithia Water made from 
these Tablets costs but 
one-fifth as much as other 
Lithia Waters. 

5th. Physicians recom- 
mend thein. 


25c. Bottle of Tablets 
makes 14 P= 
$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
NII. makes 6% gals. 
If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be asert face at at these prices. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 BROAD ST., Boston, Mass. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK I9. 


A Unique Tribute 


to the pre-eminent superiority of Chris- 
tianity over every other religion of the 
world is the fact that Life Insurance 
has been developed by it, and Life 
Insurance in turn embodies much of its 
spirit. It is essentially unselfish, altru- 
istic and Samaritan. We have 
34,000 Members. 
$104,000,000 Insurance in Force. 
6,800,000 Paid in Death Losses. 
950,000 Cash Surplus. 
Liberal Terms to First Class Agents. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A, LITCHFIELD, President. 
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the leaves of this grand variety are 


2 , bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
grance, Bulbs continue to grow 

#< and bloom year after year. It 

S=makes a most magnificent plant. It 
= blooms several weeks earlier than 
— the other sorts, which greatly adds 
J to ite value. For only 25c. we will 
send by mail, postpaid, all of the 
following: 1 bulb of the Lovely 
New Variegated Tuberose; 1 bulb 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 2 
bulbs Oxalis free bloomers: 1 pkt. 
Fuller’s Perfection Pansy seed: 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 
eatin white: 1 pkt. Fuller’s New King Balsam; 1 pkt. Floral 
Park Giant Phlox; 1 pkt. Lovely Margaret Carnation; 1 pkt. 
Fuller’s New Rose Aster, double flowers of great beauty. These 
rare bulbs and seeds will all flower this season and we send 
them for only 25c. a Catalogue sent free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO. Fioral Park, N.Y, 
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are of the high- 
est quality. A 
selection is sim- 
ply a matter of 
individual taste. 
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to make time 


Filled Watch Case. 
He'll tell you it is 


a standard article. 


If you want a horse 


you take care how you stable or 
house him. If you want a watch 
to keep good time it makes a dif- 
ference how you house or case it. 


Ask your jeweller fora Fahys Gold 


Fahys 














4, | Book it better not to 

run any risk? 
better to trust to an article like Pearline, 
which has been tried, tested, proved? 


Pearline is manufactured only by 


The “Eating” 


of Clothes 


—the rotting and ruining 
of them—won’t show 


Your new 


washing powder may be 
dangerous, 
have to wait a little for 


gal its results. But it 
a 


but you'll 


is doing its work, 
After a while, your 
clothes go to pieces, 
all at once. Now 


Isn’t it 


848 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1882. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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Style “F” (Upright) and 








